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Train  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it. 

Proverbs  22:6 


Now  that  dates  for  the  1980-1981 
hunting  seasons  have  been  set, 
sportsmen  look  forward  to  Sep- 
tember with  quiet  anticipation.  Al- 
though the  heavy  hand  of  summer 
will  rest  across  the  deep  South,  the 
month  will  usher  in  dove  hundng 
and  teal  shooting.  There  will  be 
much  activity  afield,  or  afloat  on 
duck  ponds. 

After  the  start  of  dove  hunting  in 
the  northern  zone,  followed  im- 
mediately by  teal  hunhng,  Louisia- 
na's long  hunting  seasons  will  open 
in  rapid  succession.  There  will  be 
squirrel  and  rabbit  hunting  from 
early  October  through  fall  and 
winter.  It  is  estimated  that  some  four 
hundred  thousand  hunters,  young 
and  old,  will  take  to  the  fields  and 
wooded  areas. 

These  first  seasons  will  quickly 
lead  to  deer,  waterfowl  and  other 
hunhng  seasons  —  a  long,  annual 
fulfillment  of  a  cherished  Louisiana 
heritage. 

Among  the  host  of  hunters  taking 
to  the  fields,  marshes  and  forests  of 
the  state  will  be  thousands  of  young 
outdoorsmen.  Some  will  be  making 
their  firsthunting  trips.  There  will  be 
many  father  and  son  groups  jour- 
neying afield  for  the  first  hme. 

Later,  as  Christmas  approaches, 
the  parents  of  many  of  these  young 
hunters  introduced  to  the  sport  this 
summer  will  be  making  the  decision 
to  give,  or  not  to  give,  the  "Christ- 
mas gun"  this  year. 

The  matter  of  hunter  safety  train- 
ing is  of  prime  importance  whenever 
it  comes  to  taking  young  people  out 


for  their  first  hunting  experience,  or 
in  deciding  if  they're  old  enough  to 
have  that  first  real  gun. 

It  is  something  of  concern,  not 
only  for  parents,  reladves  or  friends 
of  young  hunters,  but  also  for  other 
hunters  who  may  have  occasion  to 
be  using  the  same  general  area  for 
hunting  sport. 

Fortunately,  an  ongoing  program 
of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  can  be  reassuring  for  adults 
who  share  this  natural  fear  of  hunt- 
ing accidents,  parhcularly  those  in- 
volving young  people. 

That  program  consists  of  hunter 
safety  training  being  offered  by 
wildlife  educators  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Educarion  Section  and  vol- 
unteer instructors.  Year  after  year, 
thousands  of  Louisiana's  young 
people  are  being  taught  firearms 
safety  and  hunter  ethics.  This  is  solid 
training  that  will  serve  them  in  good 
stead  for  all  their  lives. 

At  present,  the  Department  is 
providing  free  safe  gun  handling  in- 
struction, including  firing  on  ranges, 
for  approximately  15,000  young 
people  each  year.  At  least  half  of 
these  persons  have  been  able  to 
complete  the  full  course  and  receive 
certification  cards  and  patches  to  be 
worn  on  their  jackets. 

The  others  receive  varying 
amounts  of  hunter  safety  training 
which  serves  them  in  good  stead 
even  though  they  are  unable  to  par- 
hcipate  for  the  full  training  period 
necessary  for  certificadon. 

Through  a  cooperadve  arrange- 
ment, these  courses  in  hunter  safety 
are  being  conducted  by  Department 
wildlife  educators  in  junior  high 
schools  of  some  13  parishes.  These 
are  in  addition  to  statewide  prog- 
rams for  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs  and 
other  youth  groups. 


JOSEPH  V.  COLSON,  Sec 


The  Department  hopes  to  expanc 
its  programs  in  the  school  systems  o 
addidonal  parishes  as  time  goes  by. 

Full  information  about  this  hunte 
safety  training  for  young  people  can 
be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Depart- 
ment's offices  in  Baton  Rouge,  Mon- 
roe, Minden,  Ferriday,  Lake 
Charles,  Opelousas,  Alexandria  and 
New  Orleans. 

For  parents,  relatives  and  friends 
of  these  young  people  who  have  re- 
ceived meaningful  instrucdon  in  the 
safe  handling  and  use  of  firearms  for 
hundng,  there  is  a  measure  of  com- 
fort and  sadsfaction  that  can't  be 
stressed  too  much. 

In  Louisiana,  this  training  is  vol- 
untary. In  some  states,  pardcipadon 
in  similar  hunter  safety  programs  is 
mandatory  in  order  to  obtain  hunt- 
ing licenses.  In  some  states,  this 
training  and  possession  of  a  cerddca- 
tion  card  is  necessary  to  obtain  non- 
resident hundng  licenses. 

The  real  value  of  hunter  safety 
training  for  young  people  is  the  pre- 
vendon  of  hundng  accidents.  They 
are  tragedies  that  can  be  eliminated 
in  most  cases 

It  also  helps  solve  the  annual  con- 
sideration of  whether  to  give  the 
"Christmas  gun."  That  choice  is  not 
nearly  as  much  of  a  problem  for  pa- 
rents or  relatives  who  give  more 
than  the  gun  .  .  .  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  use  it  safely  afield. 

This  is  something  to  think  about  as 
we  await  the  coming  hundng  sea- 
sons. 
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He  Mourning  Dove  is  the  most  abi 
most  popular  upland  game  bird  in  Ameri 
There's  an  estimated  peak  annual  populat 
500  million  birds  each  September.  Hunter 


migratory  birds  provides  hunting's  most 
companionable  sport. 


There's  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  doves  flying  high,  wide,  and  handsome  on  a  stiff 
north  wind  offer  sport  that's  hard  to  beat. 

When  it  comes  to  hunting  upland  birds,  naming  a  favorite 
game  bird  might  depend  a  great  deal  on  where  a  person  lives  or 
the  forms  of  hunting  he's  been  introduced  to  through  the  years. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  there  are  people  who  can  talk 
for  hours  about  the  finer  points  of  pheasant  hunting.  There  are 
others  who  can  speak  definitively  about  gunning  grouse.  In  a 
few  southern  states  you  might  be  a  cut  below  the  best  if  you 
can't  talk  knowledgeably  about  the  keen  sport  of  following  a 
brace  of  pointing  dogs  coursing  for  quail. 

But  if  you're  a  dove  hunter  you're  instantly  in  good  company 
with  millions  of  gunners,  old  and  young,  anywhere  in  the 
southern,  midwestern  and  western  states.  About  the  only 
places  you'll  receive  disdainful  glances  when  you  talk  doves  are 
in  the  16  northern  states  from  Montana  to  Maine  where  they  are 
not  listed  as  game  birds. 

In  winning  the  respect  of  a  host  of  hunters,  doves  have 
racked  up  some  impressive  statistics.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  annual  take  of  50  million  birds  calls  for  burning  about 
160,000,000  shotgun  shells.  That's  six  and  a  half  million  boxes  of 
shells. 

Simple  math  will  reveal  that  approximate  expenditure  of 
ammunition  for  doves  works  out  to  slightly  over  three  rounds 
of  ammo  for  each  bird  bagged.  That's  a  darn  good  average.  Any 
dove  hunter  who  has  heated  a  shotgun  barrel  in  a  dove  field 
when  the  birds  are  flying  will  know  it  is  a  conservative  figure. 

Just  how  these  fast-flying  game  birds  provide  millions  of 
man-hours  of  hunting  pleasure  to  gunners  in  32  states,  Canada 
and  Mexico  is  a  fascinating  glimpse  into  the  population 
dynamics  of  America's  most  popular  and  prolific  game  birds. 

The  fact  that  doves  are  more  plentiful  than  any  other  game 
birds  isn't  what  makes  them  popular  with  hunters.  An 
individual  dove  hardly  adds  up  to  more  than  four  or  five  ounces 
of  flesh  and  feathers.  It  is  a  lot  more  than  the  abundance  of  the 
birds  and  the  daily  bag  limit  of  12  that  draws  gunners  to  the 
open  fields.  It  is  the  amazing  alacrity  of  these  birds  in  flight. 
Any  person  who  has  hunted  doves  will  readily  agree  they  offer 
the  sportiest  wing  shooting  that  can  be  found. 

One  of  the  first  things  hunters  learn  about  doves  is  that  the 
birds  can  be  deceptive.  A  dove  drifting  in  over  a  line  of  trees  and 
seemingly  gliding  to  a  perch  on  a  branch  of  a  dead  tree  near  the 
center  of  a  field  is  a  far  cry  from  a  dove  under  fire.  When 
frightened,  doves  give  the  appearance  of  having  turned  on 
booster  rockets  and  afterburners  at  the  same  time. 

That  characteristic  burst  of  speed  can  turn  a  gracefully  gliding 
bird  into  a  feathered  projectile  with  a  bagful  of  aenal  acrobatics 
that  leave  some  gunners  shaking  their  heads  with  mingled 
admiration  and  disappointment.  Doves  under  full  power  dart, 
twist,  weave  and  bore  away  in  a  mannerlhat  is  disconcerting  to 
even  the  most  seasoned  hunters. 

That  these  sporty  game  birds  are  delicacies  on  the  table  has 
never  been  denied.  If  the  feasts  that  followed  the  classic  dove 
shoots  of  a  generation  or  so  ago  have  gone  into  limbo  along  with 
most  of  the  big  southern  plantations,  feasting  on  doves  hasn't. 
The  game  birds  are  just  as  highly  prized  today.  Those  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  participated  in  dove  dinners  will  know 
exactly  what  we're  saying. 

Puthng  doves  in  the  game  bag  consistently,  and  eventually 
on  the  table,  calls  for  more  than  sheer  luck.  There's  a  big 
difference  between  participating  in  a  dove  shoot  and  hunting 
doves.  The  latter  calls  for  more  dove  savvy. 

But  being  in  on  a  good  dove  shoot  is  a  companionable  way  to 
spend  a  late  summer  afternoon.  This  sort  of  gunning  for  doves 
is  generally  associated  with  September.  It  is  neatly  packaged 
into  16  afternoons  of  fast-paced  field  gunning  at  a  time  when 
mourning  dove  populations  are  at  their  annual  peak. 


It  is  a  time  of  the  year,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  when  the  greatest 
number  of  dove  hunters  are  afield.  It  is  esHmated  that 
approximately  65,000  Louisiana  hunters  take  to  the  fields  after 
doves  during  the  first  split  of  the  season  in  September.  They 
take  roughly  40  percentof  the  season's  total  bag  during  those  16 
afternoons  of  hunting. 

The  number  of  hunters  declines  substantially  during  the 
second  segment  of  the  dove  season  which  begins  about 
mid-October.  During  the  third  and  final  split,  it's  estimated 
there  are  only  22,000  hunters  hunfing  doves  with  any 
regularity. 

It's  really  not  that  interest  indove  hunting  actually  wanes. 
Instead,  some  hunters  become  progressively  interested  in  other 
forms  of  hunfing  as  those  seasons  open  later  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  They're  attracted,  and  naturally  so,  by  squirrel,  rabbit, 
deer,  duck,  quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  coots  and  geese. 

But  there  are  many  hunters  who  confinue  to  go  after  doves 
unfil  the  season  closes  in  early  January.  It  is  a  long,  safisfying 
season  marked  by  climatic  changes  as  fall  turns  into  winter  and 
local  doves  are  replaced  by  wary  migrants  that  have  been 
heavily  gunned  in  their  southward  migrafion. 

When  one  thinks  about  dove  shoofing,  it's  usually  the  fairly 
big  dove  shoots  in  September  that  come  to  mind.  They  are 
festive,  congenial  gatherings  of  hunters.  As  many  as  a  dozen 
hunters  may  make  up  a  medium  size  group.  Some  groups  may 
contain  two  or  three  dozen  gunners.  It  usually  depends  on  how 
large  the  field  to  be  shot  is,  or  just  how  many  hunters  can  be 
accommodated  on  adjacent  fields. 

Overcrowding  is  frequently  one  of  the  problems  associated 
with  opening  day.  Dove  hunters  shouldn't  be  statipned  any 


closer  than  100  yards  apart,  ringing  the  fenceline,  or 
strategically  placed  near  single  trees  that  might  be  growing  in 
an  otherwise  open  field.  Some  groups  alleviate  overcrowding 
along  the  fenceline  by  positioning  a  few  hunters  in  the  field 
itself.  It's  usually  hotter  in  the  open  on  a  September  afternoon 
but  there's  a  consolation  for  the  shooter  sitting  out  in  the  field. 
The  gunning  is  hotter,  too,  when  the  doves  are  flying. 

While  some  dove  hunters  prefer  to  be  in  the  field  by  noon, 
hoping  to  pick  up  a  few  stray  birds  shortly  after  the  legal  hour 
comes;  most  dove  hunters  know  the  birds  are  generally 
roosting  during  the  middle  part  of  the  day.  There  is  more 
movement  later  in  the  afternoon  and  that  means  better  shooting 
as  a  rule 

Usually  the  camaraderie  that  one  hnds  on  dove  shoots  is  well 
established  long  before  the  actual  hunt.  There's  good 
conversation  in  the  vehicles  on  the  way  to  the  place  to  be 
hunted.  There's  usually  good  talk  about  guns  and  loads  to  use 
in  dove  shooting.  Although  it  is  certain  to  be  argued  again  and 
again,  many  hunters  swear  by  No.  8  shot  in  barrels  bored 
modified  for  early  season  gunning. 

And,  just  as  it  was  back  in  the  days  of  plantation  hunting,  a 
dove  hunt  is  generally  a  social  event  as  well  as  a  group  hunt  for 
the  landowner.  There's  ample  opportunity  over  lunch  to 
discuss  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  the  high  cost  of  fertilizer 
and  seed  to  new  attractions  being  planned  for  the  parish  fair  in 
the  fall. 

When  lunch  is  over  and  hunters  take  to  the  fields  they  are 
usually  laden  with  generous  supplies  of  shotgun  shells,  stools 
on  which  to  sit,  and  snacks  on  which  to  munch.  Drinking  water 
in  jugs  or  canteens  is  a  must  in  September  shooting. 

About  those  dove  fields:  If  the  shooting  is  good,  there's  the 
almost  certainty  that  agricultural  activities  underway  during 
the  week  or  more  before  opening  day  resulted  in  attracting 
birds.  Few  hunters  give  much  thought  to  this,  but  doves  are 
drawn  to  fields  where  mowing,  baling  or  harvesting  operations 
have  been  going  on.  There's  seed  on  the  ground,  or  grain;  and 
those  close  cropped  fields  make  it  easy  for  doves  to  light. 

It  is  customary  for  a  number  of  landowners  to  time  their  field 
operations  so  that  their  fields  attract  doves  shortly  before  the 


season  opens.  1  his  is  not  baiting.  Because  many  dove  hunters 
do  not  fully  understand  what  constitutes  baiting,  a  few  wurdfl 
are  in  order  on  that  score. 

A  capsule  version  of  the  regulations  would  point  out  that  im 
grains,  salt  or  feed  can  be  placed  in  a  field  to  attract  doves.  In 
short,  nothing  can  be  placed  in  a  field,  but  anything  that  grew 
there  can  remain  in  the  field,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Leaving  grain  in  a  field,  standing  or  knocked  down,  orpartK 
harvested,  is  not  considered  baiting.  It  may  have  the  total  effect 
of  baiting,  but  it  is  legal. 

Landowners  who  want  to  assure  as  much  dove  shooting  a^ 
possible  for  friends  can  select  certain  fields  of  grain  and 
manipulate  them  to  attract  birds.  Fields  can  be  harvested 
shortly  before  the  dove  season  opens,  resulting  in  natural 
spillage  of  grain  that  will  usually  attract  doves.  Or  a  section  ot 
field  can  be  harvested,  leaving  some  grains  untouched.  This  is 
not  considered  baiting. 

Cattle  and  hogs  may  be  turned  into  a  field  of  standing  grain  to 
knock  it  down  sufficientiy  to  attract  doves.  When  this  has  taken 
place,  cattle  or  hogs  may  be  removed  and  the  remaining  grair 
left  in  the  fields.  A  tractor  mav  drag  a  log  over  the  field  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing.  These  practices  do  not  constitute 
baiting. 

Aside  from  a  legal  detinition  that  sometimes  may  be 
confusing,  baiting  is  returning  to  a  field  from  storage  grain  that 
has  been  harvested  earlier  or  elsewhere.  This  constitutes  tlie 
"placing,  exposing,  depositing,  distributing,  or  scattering"  o 
grains  that  is  considered  baiting. 

Selective  harvesting  of  a  grain  crop,  manipulation  of  crops  m 
a  field,  and  providing  large  amounts  of  feed  for  doves  is  legal. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  practice  and  it  is  a  certain  wa  v 
of  assuring  better  hunting. 

It's  when  hunters  are  stationed  around  the  perimeter  of  a 
field  or  at  advantageous  spots  within  the  field  itself  that  one 
senses  the  real  intenseness  of  hunters.  The  muted  silence  tha 
seems  to  prevail  after  the  hunters  are  stationed  is  broken  onl\ 
by  the  staccato  bursts  of  gunfire  as  doves  sweep  swiftly  in  and 
out  of  the  field,  or  remain  to  be  retrieved  and  bagged. 

Doves  give  the  appearance  of  fighter  planes  as  they  sweep 
into  a  field  over  the  tops  of  surrounding  trees.  There's  no  fixed 
formation.  They  come  in  small  bunches,  or  in  pairs.  Many  an 
singles.  Those  singles  give  many  gunners  more  trouble  than 
they  should.  That  swift,  boring,  banking,  diving,  climbing 
flight  of  a  dove  undergun  pressure  has  proved  disconcerting  to 
dove  hunters  for  well  over  a  century  now,  and  it's  probably 
going  to  be  that  way  as  long  as  there  are  doves  around. 

This  thought  brings  up  the  fact  that  dove  populations  have 
remained  relatively  steady  in  recent  years.  There  have  been 
fluctuations,  of  course,  but  the  dove  population  has  not 
suffered  from  land  use  programs  as  much  as  other  game 
species.  In  fact,  dove  numbers  have  increased  in  many  states 
because  of  land  clearing  practices  and  expanding  agricultura 
operations  involving  grain  and  field  crops,  as  well  as  pastures. 

They're  sloppy  nesters  but  pairs  of  doves  have  been  known  to 
bring  off  three  or  four  clutches  of  eggs  each  season,  producing 
two  doves  in  each  clutch. 

Barring  natural  mortality  which  is  high,  normal  reproduction 
brings  the  total  September  dove  population  to  the 
neighborhood  of  500  million  birds.  With  hunters  accounting  for 
only  about  10  percent  of  this  total  population,  it  is  obvious  that 
natural  causes  are  responsible  for  several  hundred  million  birds 
each  year.  There  aren't  too  many  doves  that  actually  die  of  old 
age. 

Fast-flying  birds  they  are;  carpenters  they  are  not.  Dove  nests 
are  hardly  more  than  twig  platforms  and  hardly  resemble  the 
traditional  bird's  nest.  For  this  reason  alone,  many  potential 
clutches  are  spilled  from  the  nest  bv  high  winds  during  severe 
weather. 


This  and  other  factors  may  contribute  to  the  fact  annual 
populations  can  vary  significantly  in  spite  of  available  feed  and 
nesting  habitat. 

One  of  the  good  things  for  doves  is  their  fondness  for  seeds. 
There  may  be  alien  traces  from  insects  but  at  least  99  per  cent  of 
a  dove's  diet  is  seeds.  It  may  range  from  grain  to  seeds  of 
grasses.  Some  studies  shovv'  doves  may  have  preferences  and 
these  lead  to  concentrations;  but  doves  can  make  it  wherever 
there  are  open  fields. 

While  most  dove  hunters  carry  with  them  fond  memories  of 
pleasant  dove  shoots  on  September  afternoons  in  fields  being, 
harvested  or  prepared  for  fall  crops,  there  are  others  who  know 
the  thrill  of  going  after  mourning  doves  when  the  year  wanes 
and  there  are  fewer  hunters  afield. 

These  are  the  sportsmen  who  enjoy  the  big  dove  shoots  to 
their  fullest,  but  later  settle  down  to  dove  hunting.  There  is  a 
difference,  as  one  soon  learns  when  he  hunts  those  game  birds 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  long  season.  It  is  keen  sport. 

This  is  the  sort  of  dove  hunting  that  appeals  to  solitary 
hunters  or  to  two  or  three  hunters  who  are  well  aware  they  can't 
depend  on  gun  pressure  from  a  dozen  or  more  friends  to  keep 
the  birds  milling  around  the  field. 

They  know  they  have  to  station  themselves  at  natural 
fly  ways,  routes  that  doves  are  using  to  enter  and  leave  fields  in 
which  they're  feeding.  Doves  are  somewhat  methodical  in  that 
they  usually  approach  a  field  or  leave  by  the  same  route. 

This  can  be  a  gap  in  a  treeline  bordering  a  field,  an  entrance 
doves  seem  to  prefer. 

Watching  the  first  incoming  birds  often  provides  a  clue.  If 
hunters  observe  do\es  entenng  the  field  bv  what  appears  to  be 


\  good  dove  shoot  is  a  companionable  way  to  spend  a  late 
summer  afternoon  with  festive,  congenial  gatherings  of 
lunters. 


Baiting  fields  for  doves  is  illegal.  However,  anything  that 
grew  there  can  remain,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Leaving  grain  in 
a  field,  standing  or  knocked  down,  or  partly  harvested,  is 
not  considered  baiting. 


a  natural  flyway,  they  should  shift  to  that  spot.  It's  a  good  bet 
more  doves  will  be  coming  through  later  in  the  afternoon. 

Doves  also  tend  to  make  a  rocketing  pass  around  any  tall  tree 
standing  out  above  others  at  the  edge  of  a  field.  Chances  are 
they  will  not  land  in  the  tree,  but  they'll  usually  make  a  pass 
around  it.  A  spot  like  this  might  provide  a  dove  hunter  with  one 
or  two  birds. 

Takinga  stand  neara  farm  pond  will  often  result  in  bagging  a 
dove  or  two.  The  birds  seem  to  like  flying  over  water.  It's  not 
that  they're  thirsty.  It's  more  like  curiosity. 

Knowing  what's  going  on  with  crops  in  the  area  being  hunted 
can  also  lead  to  good  shooting  late  in  the  season.  Doves  seem  to 
be  attracted  to  fields  that  have  been  freshly  plowed  or  disced. 
Corn  fields  that  haven't  been  turned  under  always  seem  to 
attract  a  few  doves  in  the  afternoon. 

This  late  season  dove  hunting  doesn't  provide  the 
razzle-dazzle  shooting  that  ojie  associates  with  September 
dove  shoots  but  it  can  be  highly  satisfying. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  doves  give  away 
some  of  their  secrets  to  hunters  who  seek  them  later  in  the 
season.  Those  tips  can  lead  to  excellent  sport. 

There's  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  doves  flying  high, 
wide  and  handsome  on  a  stiff  north  wind  offer  sport  that's  hard 
to  beat.  Like  manv  other  hunters,  if  1  had  to  pick  a  favorite 
upland  game  bird,  I'll  take  mourning  doves. 

Editor's  Note:  This  year  dove  hunting  will  be  allowed  the  entire  day, 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  through  sunset.  This  is  a  change  from  the 
afternoon  only  dove  hunting  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1948. 


Fanners 
of  the  Sea 


The  Gulf  of  Mexico  menhaden  fishery  is  a 
multi-million  dollar  industry.  Louisiana  pogie 
fishermen  lead  the  nation  in  the  harvest  of  this 
valuable  commercial  fish. 


By  Julia  Murchison  McSheny 

Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


I  ho  Sim  ulent  roast  chicken  you  dined  on 
todj\  ma\  he  directly  related  to  fish  that 
swam  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  yesterday. 

Menhaden  that  are  "grown"  in  Louisiana 
waters  feed  chickens  raised  all  over  the 
country.  Influenced  by  a  high  protein 
poultry  feed  made  from  menhaden  meal, 
chickens  mature  quickly  and  grow  plump 
which  is  one  reason  they  can  still  be 
purchased  for  59c  a  pound  instead  of 
several  dollars  like  so  many  other  meats. 


And  jus  t  as  chicken  farmers  raise  fowl  for 
human  consumption,  so  do  menhaden 
fishermen,  in  a  sense,  "farm"  the  sea.  The 
fruits  of  their  harvest  mfluence  the  lives  ot 
almost  every  American  even  though  few 
inlanders  are  familiar  with  the  fish  or  realize 
its  value  to  the  nation's  economy. 

The  menhaden,  or  pogie,  as  it  is  often 
called  by  fishermen,  is  a  small  fish  about 
eight  inches  long  and  less  than  a  pound  in 
weight.  It  is  very  oily  and  undesirable  by 


most  folks  for  consumpbon.  But  the  oil  is 
part  of  its  value,  along  with  its  extremely 
high  protein  content. 

The  pogie  is  a  member  of  the  herring 
family  and  has  been  fished  along  the 
Atlanhc  seaboard  from  Maine  to  Rorida  for 
centuries.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  species  are 
different  yet  very  closely  related.  The  Gulf 
of  Mexico  fishery  is  a  relahvely  new  one, 
developing  in  Louisiana  into  a  large  scale 
operadon  since  the  1940s  when  Louisiana 
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The  concept  of  the  "purse  seine" 
has  been  around  for  centuries.  The 
net  is  dropped  in  a  circular  pattern 
by  two  boats  to  surround  the 
menhaden  school.  The  bottom  of 
the  net  is  drawn  closed  like  a 
drawstring  purse.  Although  much 
of  the  heavy  work  is  done  by 
machine,  there  is  still  manual  labor 
involved  in  "making  a  set." 


Menhaden  (now  Wallace  Menhaden)  and 
the  predecessor^to  Seacoast  Products 
moved  here  from  North  Carolina  and 
opened  the  first  processing  plants 

In  the  1970s,  the  fisheries  had  so 
expanded  that  Louisiana  became  the  chief 
supplier  of  menhaden.  And  like  in  so  many 
other  areas  (oil,  shrimp,  oysters,  fur  and 
certain  agricultural  products),  Louisiana 
stepped  ahead  as  a  leader  in  total  United 
States  production. 

The  earliest  American  pioneers  settling 
the  East  Coast  sought  menhaden  after  they 
were  taught  by  nahve  Indians  that  fish 
make  excellent  fertilizer.  The  name,  in  fact 
came  originallyfrom  an  Indian  word 
"Munnawhatteaug"  meaning  "fertilizer" 
^ -rW  ^       Z^         or  "that  which  manures."  Originally, 
"W^      mi         [^'gl^g ''''''" '^^'''^5P''^3'^  directly  on  planted 


The  pogie  has  been  fished  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  centuries.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  fishery  is  a  relatively 
new  one,  developing  in  Louisiana 
into  a  large  scale  operation  in  the 
1940's.  Today  Louisiana  is  the  chief 
supplier  of  menhaden  in  the  nation. 


Later,  in  the  1800s,  near  the  end  of  th( 
whaling  industry  when  there  was  increase 
demand  for  oil  for  lubrication  and  lamp 
fuel,  it  was  discovered  that  menhaden 
contained  a  great  deal  of  oil  which  could  b 
readily  extracted  by  pressing  the  fish.  Th 
scrap  that  remained  after  pressing  could  b 
dried  in  the  sun,  it  was  found,  and 
distributed  as  fertilizer.  The  oils  were 
utilized  for  a  variety  of  things,  including 
tanning  and  currying  leather,  in  paints, 
rope  and  soap  making. 

Since  the  early  days,  the  menhaden 
industry  has  gone  through  quite  a  few 
changes,  with  improvements  in  fishing 
methods  and  processing  and  discovery  of 
new  uses  for  the  end  products.  One  majoi 
development  was  the  recognition  of  the 
value  of  menhaden  as  a  nutrition  item 
which  shifted  the  market  towards  poultry 
feed  in  the  eariy  1920s.  Today,  menhaden 
are  processed  by  modern  methods  in  eighf 
Louisiana  plants  by  four  companies. 

Processing  produces  three  end-products 
oil,  meal,  and  solubles.  The  process  by 
which  these  three  products  are  obtained 
seems  very  simple  with  the  advanced 
technology  now  used. 

After  several  days  of  fishing,  menhaden 
boats  are  brought  to  port  for  unloading.  The 
fish  are  pumped  from  the  holds  of  the  large 
menhaden  ships  into  huge  bins  at  dockside. 
From  there  they  go  through  a  steam  cooker 
and  then  a  press  which  extracts  the  liquids 
from  the  solids.  The  oil  and  water  are 
separated  by  centrifugal  force  in  a  spinning 
container.  After  this  separation,  the  oil  is 
basically  ready  for  storage  in  large  tanks 
until  it  is  exported,  primarily  to  Western 
Europe  for  use  in  margarines  and 
shortening.  Europeans  have  long  enjoyed 
food  products  made  from  fish  oils. 
Americans  have  traditionally  preferred 
vegetables  oils. 

The  left-over  water  and  dissolved  solids 
are  pumped  through  an  evaporator  where 
they  are  dehydrated  until  the  liquid  reaches 
a  consistency  similar  to  molasses.  This 
product  is  used  as  a  feed  supplement  for 
poultry,  livestock,  and  swine.  It  utilizes  a 
part  of  the  fish  that  might  otherwise  be 
wasted. 


Borden  Wallace,  president,  Wallace 
Menhaden  Company,  inspects  a 
pUe  of  fish  meal  awaiting  shipment 
from  plant  to  poultry  feed 
manufacturer. 


Menhaden  are  processed  in  eight 
Louisiana  plants  by  four  companies 
to  produce  end-products  of  oil,  meal, 
and  solubles.  Because  of  the  high 
protein,  oily  nature,  these  products 
are  ideal  supplements  to  chicken  feed 
and  margarine. 


Primary  feed  ingredient  is  the  meal  which 
s  made  from  the  pressed  fish  cake  (solids) 
A'hich  are  dried  into  scrap  and  ground  into 
Tieal  prior  to  shipping.  As  one  plant 
operator  so  aptly  described  it,  "everything 
s  used  except  the  smell." 

And  as  anyone  who  has  driven  past  a 
Tienhaden  plant  or  worked  a  pogie  boat 
<nows,  pogie  do  have  a  distinguishing 
3dor.  You'll  know  when  they're  around! 

One  menhaden  plant  can  process  from 
JO-120  tons  of  fish  an  hour.  Louisiana's 
slants  are  located  at  Cameron,  Empire, 
Dulac,  Morgan  City,  and  Intracoastal  City 
near  Abbeville. 

The  most  important  benefit  of  today's 
process  is  that  100%  of  the  fish  is  utilized. 
Average  protein  yield  is  about  60-65% 
making  it  a  valuable  food  supplement. 

Last  year,  in  1979,  Louisiana  boasted  a 
total  menhaden  catch  of  634,000  metric  tons 
Dut  of  a  778,000  total  Gulf  production, 
rhat's  enough  protein,  with  100  percent 


utilization,  to  feed  quite  a  few  broilers  and 
make  many  pounds  of  margarine. 
But  even  with  this  large  harvest, 
Louisiana  is  in  no  danger  of  harming  the 
plentiful  menhaden  population.  The 
industry  is  regulated  by  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  with  cooperation 
from  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 
The  four  Louisiana  companies  have  banded 
together  with  industry  representatives  from 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Florida 
and  state  and  federal  agencies  to  form  the 
Menhaden  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  better  manage  and  regulate  the 
fisheries. 


A  season  running  roughly  from 
mid-April  through  mid-October  was  set  a 
few  years  ago  by  Louisiana  law  to  assure 
optimum  management  of  the  fisheries 
resource.  Louisiana  was  the  first  Gulf  state 
to  set  a  season.  Fishing  is  forbidden  during 
November  —  March  when  the  fish  are 
spawning  offshore  and  maturing  in  the 
inland  estuarine  nursery  grounds. 
Menhaden,  like  most  of  our  Gulf  species  are 
estuarine  dependent,  that  is  they  spend  a 
portion  of  their  life  in  the  coastal  areas 
where  they  grow  and  develop.  In  fact, 
Louisiana's  thousands  of  acres  of  estuaries 
provide  plenty  of  food  and  cover  and  offer 
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Captain  Roland  Abbott,  aboard  the 
Sea  Charger,  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  fish  "whips",  the 
silvery  flash  of  pogies  breaking  the 
water  surface. 


such  a  strong  source  of  nutrients  that  they 
are  probably  the  chief  reason  Louisiana  is 
the  nation's  number  one  producer  of 
menhaden. 

One  of  the  fascinating  aspects  of  the 
pogie  business  is  the  method  of  fishing.  The 
concept  of  the  "purse  seine"  has  been 
around  for  centuries,  though  today  it  is 
much  improved  since  the  early  days. 
Menhaden  swim  together  in  large  schools, 
toothless  mouths  always  open  for  plankton. 
Once  they  are  sighted,  they  become  targets 
for  wary  fishermen. 

Captain  Roland  Abbott  of  the  Sea 
Charger,  recently  demonstrated  for  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  staff,  just  how  easy 
it  can  be  to  "make  a  set"  when  you  have  the 
expertise. 

On  board  the  Sea  Charger,  off  the  coast 
of  Empire,  Captain  Roland  spotted  fish 
"whips,"  the  silvery  flash  of  pogies 
breaking  the  water  surface.  In  a  flash,  he 
estimated  the  size  of  the  school,  deemed  it 
big  enough  to  merit  a  set,  and  sounded  his 
horn.  Upon  his  signal,  fourteen  men 
boarded  and  lowered  two  purse  boats,  each 
about  35  feet  long,  but  seemingly  small 
compared  to  the  160-foot  mother  vessel. 


Once  the  fish  were  spotted,  it  was  only  a 
couple  of  minutes  before  the  action  began. 
From  these  smaller  boats,  the  purse  seine,  a 
net  about  1800  feet  long,  i§  hung  between 
two  lines,  one  containing  surface  floats  and 
one  with  bottom  rings.  The  two  boats  drop 
the  net  to  surround  the  school  and  a  1200 
pound  weight  keeps  the  bottom  of  the  net 
from  rising  to  the  surface. 


Here  is  where  one  very  critical  factor 
makes  pogie  fishing  such  an  efficient 
operation.  Although  not  many  other  fish 
species  school  with  menhaden,  those  fe 
that  might  be  within  the  net's  circle  dive 
towards  the  bottom  to  escape  such  an 
obstacle.  Since  at  this  point,  the  net  is 
bottomless,  almost  all  extraneous  species 
escape  the  net. 

Pogies,  on  the  other  hand,  push  out  the 
side,  staying  within  the  boundaries  of  tht 
net. 

Incidental  catch  of  other  species  in  . 
menhanden  net  is  less  than  1%. 

Next  step,  the  bottom  of  the  net  is  dr 
closed  by  a  line  through  the  rungs  along  the 
bottom  line.  The  concept  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  an  upside  down  drawstring  purse 

Within  minutes  the  set  is  complete,  the 
net  is  taken  up  unhl  the  fish  are  bunched, 
and  the  carrier  vessel  moves  in  to  pump  the 
fish  on  board. 

In  the  old  days,  says  Captain  Abbott, 
much  of  the  heavy  work  done  now  by 
machine  was  done  by  hand.  It  was  back 
breaking  work. 

It  actually  still  is  when  you  stop  and 
consider  that  fourteen  men  can  make  a  set 
and  load  more  than  100,000  fish  (and  oftei 
many  more),  in  less  than  one  hour. 

Captain  Abbott  estimated  our  catch  at 
right  around  that.  He  claims  he  can  gues; 
pretty  close,  just  by  looking.  And  there's  nc 
doubt  he  can.  He  has  made  quite  a  few 
in  his  day,  having  started  out  pogie  fishing 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1956,  with  ten 
years  Gulf  fishing  under  his  belt. 

Back  at  the  plant,  where  the  "steamer" 
ships  unload  their  catch  once  a  week  or 
more  the  fish  will  be  more  accurately 
counted. 

A  successful  menhaden  set  involves  an 
experienced  captain,  hardworking  crev 
operating  as  a  unit,  and  more  often  than 
not,  an  expert  spotter  pilot. 

Airplanes  are  a  mid- 20th  century 
improvement  to  menhaden  fishing.  From 
the  air,  it  is  easy  to  spot  movement, 
location,  and  size  of  menhaden  schools  that 
can' t  be  detected  by  rishermen  on  board  tht 
carrier  vessel.  The  spotter  pilot  is  a 
specialized  flyer,  used  to  long  periods  in  tht 
air.  By  radio,  he  must  find  the  fish  and 
direct  the  vessel  captain  to  the  schools  anc 
the  purse  boats  in  setting  of  the  seines. 

The  menhaden  "farmer"  can  be  one  of 
many  types  of  people:  a  dedicated  spottei 
pilot,  expert  captain,  skilled  crew  member 
plant  opera  tor,  or  company  manager.  All  in 
all,  the  state  menhaden  fishery  provides 
thousands  of  jobs  and  millions  of  dollars  for 
Louisianians. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  menhaden  fishery 
today  is  relatively  stable  with  production  ir 
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A  successful  menhaden  set  involves 
an  expert  captain,  hard  working 
crew  operating  as  a  unit,  and  expert 
spotter  pilot.  A  good  cook  is 
essential  aboard  the  vessels  that 
serve  as  home  to  fishermen  for  days 
at  a  time. 


he  Gulf  for  the  past  several  years  averaging 
IV er  1.5  billion  pounds  annually.  This  can 
le  partially  credited  to  careful 
nanagement. 

National  Marine  Fisheries,  with  the 
ooperation  of  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
'isheries,  regularly  conducts  tagging 
tudies  to  learn  more  about  the  fish,  its 
labits,  and  movements.  The  Louisiana 


Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Marine  Laboratory  at 
Grand  Terre,  across  the  water  from  Grand 
Isle,  is  presently  working  on  a  special 
project  in  this  study  to  determine  tagged 
fish  mortality .  This  will  insure  that  statistics 
gathered  from  tag  retrieval  are  more 
accurate.  Menhaden  companies  cooperate 
by  returning  all  tags,  which  are  metal, 
retrieved  by  special  magnets  at  the  plants. 


Another  special  study  at  the  manne  lab  is 
being  conducted  to  support  what  biologists 
generally  agree  upon  already:  that  bicatch 
in  pogie  nets  is  minimal.  Preliminary 
reports  indicate  such  figures  as  three 
croakers,  one  white  trout,  one  king 
mackerel  and  six  miscellaneous  species  in  a 
catch  of  5,263  menhaden.  These  figures 
were  computed  on  a  random  sample  at  one 
of  the  menhaden  plants.  Such  samples  are 
being  compiled  periodically. 

A  third  study,  of  the  number  of  juvenile 
menhaden  in  shrimp  catch,  may  aid 
biologists  in  predicting  menhaden  seasons 
in  advance,  based  on  the  number  of  new 
pogjes  entering  the  fisheries.  Presently 
there  is  no  known  way  to  predict  the 
volume  of  a  season's  production  in 
advance. 

With  continued  sound  management  of 
the  menhaden  and  its  habitat,  the  Louisiana 
fishery  will  remain  a  multi-million  dollar 
industry  for  many  additional  years.  And 
through  the  efforts  of  our  farmers  of  the  sea, 
another  natural  resource  will  continue  to 
provide  a  harvest  that  makes  life  easier  for 
many  folks. 
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Preparing  Yjur  Dog  for  the  Hunting  Season 


By  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 


A  good  hunting  dog  will  live  longer  and  perform  better  with  special  care .  .  .  especially  before 
and  during  the  hunting  season. 

An  interview  with  a  veterinarianlhunter  specializing  in  the  care  of  hunting  dogs  provides 
answers  to  ten  important  questions  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Terry  Compton  of  Baton  Rouge  is  an 
expert  who  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  sporting'breeds.  He  preaches  preventative  medicine  and 
believes  that  hunters  with  valuable  animals  should  treat  them  as  such.  Here's  how. 


1.  Do  hunting  dogs  require 
special  care  that  is  different 
from  house  vets? 

Absolutely.  A  hunting  dog  is  an 
athlete. 

2.  When  does  the  care  of  the 
dog  start? 

At  birth.  It  is  important  to  buy  the 
"right"  dog,  not  just  breed  but  line.  Do 
some  research  on  the  breeder;  know  the 
parents,  get  recommendations;  spend 
some  time  choosing  the  pup.  Consider 
the  gender.  Some  folks  feel  a  male  dog 
has  more  stamina;  others  claim  a  female 
is  more  diligent.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
female  in  heat  can't  hunt  with  other 
dogs.  The  point  is,  simply  to  look  at  the 
pros  and  cons  of  male  vs.  female  dog. 
Consider  too,  the  total  use  of  a  dog, 
resides  hunting.  WUl  it  be  a  pet  or  strictly 
3  hunting  dog? 

Choosing  the  right  pup  is  the  first  step 
n  the  right  direction  to  building  a 
reliable,  healthy  hunting  companion. 

3.  What  are  some  specific 
'ecommendations  for 
maintaining  a  good 
mvironment  for  the  hunting 

The  hunter  should  think  of  his  dog  as 
m  asset,  economically  as  well  as  a  friend. 
\  safe,  clean  environment  is  a  key  to 
-lealth. 

I  recommend  confined  areas  such  as 
<ennels  but  they  must  be  concrete.  The 
Noxsi  possible  condition  for  breeding 
parasites,  ticks,  fleas,  and  worms  is  a  dirt 
Den.  Ideally,  the  kennel  should  have  a 
rovered,  cyclone  fence.  A  place  to  get  out 
)f  the  weather  is  mandatory. 

4.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent 
iisease? 

Besides  a  clean  environment,  good 
lutrition  is  essential.  I  see  nothing 
vrong  with  occasional  table  scraps  but  a 
5rand  name  dry  dog  food  is  the  best  food 
0  assure  maximum  canine  nutrihon. 
Dog  food  manufacturers  have  mastered 
he  science  of  combining  necessary 
lutrients.  A  daily  additive  of  fatty  acid 
such  as  polyunsaturated  vegetable  oil  is 
ilso  a  good  practice.  I  recommend  one 
easpoon  for  small  dogs  such  as  beagles 
md  one  tablespoon  for  larger  breeds 
iuch  as  labradors. 

A  little  extra  care  in  diet  can  go  a  long 
vay  in  developing  a  dependable  hunting 
log.  A  dog  that  feels  well  performs 
setter.  A  dog  needs  less  food  in  summer 
iuring  the  nonworking  months  and 
nore  protein  during  hunting  season. 

In  addition  to  diet,  proper  medical  care 
md  conditioning  are  necessary  to 
prevent  disease. 


5.  How  important  are 
heartzvorm  pills? 

Heartworm  pills  are  effective  100%  of 
the  time  ...  if  they  are  given  daily.  The 
medicine  must  be  in  the  bloodstream 
when  microfilaria,  which  cause 
heartworms,  are  transmitted  by 
mosquitoes.  I'd  say  almost  all  dogs  over 
two  years  old  will  contract  heartworms 
eventually  with  no  preventatives. 

Many  hunters  don't  believe  in 
heartworm  pills  because  they  feel  like  a 
dog  will  live  its  full  life  expectancy 
anyway.  Wrong.  A  dog's  life  is 
shortened  by  heartworms.  Besides,  a 
dog  with  this  disease  tires  easily  and 
does  not  perforrn  as  well  in  the  field. 
With  the  first  heartworm,  pathological 
changes  start  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and 
other  organs,  causing  irreversible 
damage. 

Simple  prevention  is  therefore 
economically  sound  as  well  as  humane 
because  a  dog  will  last  longer  and 
perform  better. 

6.  Are  there  any  other  diseases 
that  can  be  prevented  hy 
simple  precaution? 

Injuries.  I  advise  hunters  to  keep  their 
dogs  within  a  well-constructed  fence, 
one  that  can't  be  jumped,  one  without 
sharp  edges.  Keep  harmful  objects  out  of 
the  kennel.  I  admonish  the  "no  bones" 
theory.  Bones  simply  cannot  be  digested 
and. can  even  kill  an  animal.  There  are 
numerous  commercial  chew  toys  on  the 
market. 

Beware  of  poisoning  from  common 
household  and  garden  products,  snake 
bites,  and  bee  stings.  Often  sickness 
from  these  causes  can  be  prevented. 

7.  You  say  conditioning  is 
important,  fust  how  much 
exercise  does  a  hujiting  dog  need] 

Exercise  is  essential,  especially  prior  to 
the  hunting  season.  Nobody  tries  to  race 
a  thoroughbred,  no  human  competes  in 
athletics  without  training.  It's  the  same 
with  a  hunting  dog  which,  by  nature  of  its 
work,  is  an  athlete.  You  can't  expect  to 
take  a  black-and-tan  out  of  the  kennel 
where  he's  sat  for  six  months  and  expect 
him  to  run  deer  for  four  hours.  You 
don't  want  a  retriever  to  have  his  longest 
day  on  opening  day  of  teal  season. 

A  couple  of  months  before  the  season, 
begin  gradual  physical  training.  A  few 
weeks  before,  exercise  the  dog  daily. 
Throwing  dummies  and  running  is  good 
for  building  stamina  but  a  dog  should  be 
worked  in  the  same  type  environment  as 
he  will  be  hunting.  Retrievers  withstand 
perhaps  the  toughest,  most  stressful 
conditions  and  should  be  worked  in  the 
water  before  the  season.  Most  people 


don't  appreciate  how  hard  it  is  for  a  dog 
to  swim  especially  in  mud.  It's  really 
hard  on  them  but  even  when  they  tire 
out  they  don' t  want  to  quit.  So  they  must 
be  in  shape.  A  young  pup's  attitude  can 
be  altered  without  proper  pre-season 
training.  He  should  be  exposed  to  all 
possible  hunting  environments 
including  boat  rides,  duck  blinds,  and 
group  situations  prior  to  opening  day. 

Deer  and  coon  hounds  should  be  run 
in  gradually  lengthened  sessions  before 
opening  day.  Bird  dogs  should  be  run 
over  long  distance  and  through  heavy 
cover. 

8.  What  are  some  common 
results  of  hunting  an 
out-of-shape  dog,  especially  in 
the  hotter  months? 

Chiefly  heat  stroke  or  exhaustion 
which  can  result  in  muscular/skeletal 
injuries,  strains,  pulls,  fractures,  even 
drowning. 

Never  leave  a  dog  in  the  car  or  in  heavy 
cover  during  the  hot  months  of  early 
hunting  season.  Humidity  is  just  as 
critical  a  factor  as  temperature  as  far  as 
adverse  affects  during,  for  example,  the 
September  teal  and  dove  seasons. 

9.  How  do  you  recognize  heat 
stroke  and  how  do  you  handle  it? 

If  you  see  your  dog  panting  very  hard 
or  reluctant  to  work  .  .  .  quit.  Give  him 
shade  and  water  immediately.  Immerse 
him  in  water  if  you  suspect  he  is 
overheated;  this  prevents  brain  damage. 

A  properly  pre-season  conditioned 
dog  will  likely  be  able  to  tolerate  the  heat. 

10.  What  are  some  other  common 
"do's  and  don' ts"  many  dog 
owners  may  not  he  aware  of? 

One  of  my  pet  peeves  is  seeing  a  dog 
suffer  from  too  much  calcium  or  protein. 
Large  amounts  of  calcium  have  been 
proven  to  cause  lameness  and 
muscular/skeletal  problems  in  large 
dogs.  Too  much  protein  is  bad  too, 
except  for  the  working  dog,  for  instance, 
during  the  hunting  season. 

Other  than  that,  I'd  like  to  emphasize 
two  points.  One,  every  dog  needs 
heartworm  preventatives.  It  has  been 
proven  statistically  that  eight  times  more 
dogs  that  don't  take  preventatives  get 
heartworms.  Two,  use  common  sense  in 
conditioning;  make  sure  the  dog  is 
trained  properly,  before  the  hunting 
season  begins. 

In  summary  .  .  .  extra  care  given  your 
dog's  diet,  heartworm  prevention,  a 
safe,  clean  environment,  and  proper 
conditioning  (especially  pre-hunting 
season)  will  result  in  many  years  of 
companionship  and  service  in  the  field 
from  your  hunting  dog. 
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What  is  the  best  way  to  ice  down  fresh- caught 
fish .  . .  How  long  can  seafoods  he  stored  in  the 
freezer.  .  .  Do  oysters  lose  much  of  their  quality 
after  they  have  been  frozen .  .  .  And  what's  the 
best  kind  of  packaging  material  to  use  for 
crahmeat?  These  and  numerous  other  topics  are 
covered  in  this  special  feature. 


All  the  conditions  are  right.  Good  tide  .  .  .sun  shining.  .  .just 
a  whisper  of  wind  .  .  .  clear  water  .  .  .  and  big  trout  biting  every 
place  you  throw  the  bait.  In  fact,  they're  biting  so  well  you  don't 
have  time  to  put  them  in  the  ice  chest! 

"Just  throw  them  on  the  floor  of  the  boat!"  you  tell  your  fishing 
companions.  We'll  get  them  in  a  minute  and  ice  'em  down." 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  someone  say  that? 

Unfortunately,  it's  sadly  true.  All  too  many  anglers  carelessly 
toss  fish  onto  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
exposed  to  the  sun.  And  then  wonder  why  the  same  fish  served 
up  for  the  table  seldom  taste  fresh  and  delicate. 

How  your  seafood  redpes  come  out  of  the  kitchen  —  whether 
they  be  fish,  shrimp,  crabs,  oysters,  or  whatever  —  depend 
greatly  on  the  care  given  the  primary  ingredients  when  they're 
taken  from  the  water.  This  article  deals  v^ath  that  subject  —  from 
initial  catch  to  freezer  storage  to  culinary  tablefare.  It  is  intended 
to  answer  oft-asked  questions  about  seafoods  —  all  kinds  —  and 
serve  as  a  ready  reference  the  next  time  you  want  to  keep  your 
bounty  from  the  water  fresh-caught  fresh. 
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start  With  Top  Quality 

Whether  you  buy  your  seafood  or  catch  your  own,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  maintain /res/i  quality.  Nothing  is  fresher  than  a  fish  or 
shrimp  just  out  of  the  water,  but  if  you  allow  your  catch  to 
remain  unrefrigerated  for  any  length  of  time,  quality  is  the  first 
to  go.  Same  principle  applies  to  store-bought  seafoods  —  drive 
around  with  it  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car  (unrefrigerated)  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  you  might  as  well  have  bought 
cardboard  soaked  in  cod  liver  oil! 

When  you  catcli  fish,  shrimp,  or  crabs,  cool  them  down  on  ice 
immediately.  The  minute  seafoods  are  removed  from  the  water, 
bacterial  and  enzymatic  changes  begin  to  occur  in  unsaturated 
oils  and  pigments.  And  once  oxidation  —  which  produces 
rancidity  —  starts  in  seafoods,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop. 
The  result,  then,  is  strong  taste  and  poor  quality. 

Carry  plenty  of  ice  with  you  on  your  trips  .  .  .  and  use  it! 
When  fish  come  aboard,  take  time  to  put  them  in  the  ice  chest. 
Then  as  you  build  layers  of  fish,  make  sure  each  layer  has  a  bed 
of  ice  between  them.  It  is  also  recommended  that  you  leave  the 
drainplug  on  the  chest  open,  so  that  the  excess  water  can  drain 
off  and  not  taint  freshness. 

If  you  buy  your  seafoods,  buy  only  fresh-caught  products. 
Let  your  nose  be  your  guide.  No  seafood  —  fish,  shrimp,  crabs, 
or  oysters  —  should  be  strong  smelling  or  "fishy"  if  it  is  fresh.  In 
fish,  the  flesh  should  be  firm,  eyes  should  be  bright,  clear,  and 
full,  gills  should  be  red  and  free  from  slime  build-up,  and  the 
skin  should  be  shiny,  the  colors  unfaded.  And  it  should  smell 
pleasant. 

Shrimp  purchased  from  the  market  should  be  almost  translu- 
cent, extremely  cold  (to  insure  that  they've  been  iced  con- 
stantly), and  have  no  discoloration  whatsoever.  And  they 
should  smell  pleasant. 

Crabs  should  be  alive  and  kicking.  As  should  live  crawfish. 
Never  buy  raw  seafood  crustaceans  unless  they  are  alive! 

And  then  after  the  purchase,  get  your  seafood  home  right 
away  and  into  the  refrigerator  or  into  an  ice  chest.  Keep  in  mind 


The  key  to  selecting  and  buying  fresh  seafood  is  to  let  your  nose 
be  your  guide.  No  seafood  —  fish,  shrimp,  crabs,  or  oysters 
should  be  strong  smelling  or  "fishy"  if  it  is  fresh. 


that  regarciless  of  how  you  freeze  it  for  storage  or  how  you  cook 
it  for  the  table,  you  cannot  improve  the  quality  if  it's  not  there  to  begin 
with. 

Preparation  for  Freezing 

All  seafoods  must  be  prepared  for  freezing  and  storage.  The 
one  thing  you  don't  want  to  do  is  "throw"  seafood  in  some 
container  and  "toss"  it  into  the  freezer.  Do  so,  and  you're  right 
back  to  the  cardboard  and  cod  liver  oil  situation. 

Fish:  Should  be  either  filleted,  drawn  and  gutted,  or  scaled 
and  steakedfl^d  then  washed  well.  Clean,  running  water  is  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  quality.  In  whole  fish,  make  certain  excess 
slime  and  internal  blood  is  washed  from  the  body  cavity.  Fillets, 
too,  should  be  washed  well.  Do  not  skip  or  skimp  on  cleaning 
fish  property  unless  you  like  the  flavor  of  rancidity. 

Shrimp :  Should  also  be  washed  well  prior  to  packaging  them 
for  the  freezer.  Use  lots  of  clean  running  water,  and  rinse  them 
several  times.  The  experts  say  that  for  a  short  period  in  the 
freezer,  you  may  leave  the  shrimp  heads-on.  But  if  you  plan  to 
store  large  quantities  for  a  long  stretch,  you  should  take  the 
heads  off  and  wash  the  tails  thoroughly  to  keep  freshness  in  the 
product. 

Oysters:  Can  be  frozen,  but  it  takes  proper  attention  to  the 
preparatory  stage.  Fresh-shucked  Louisiana  oysters  need  not 
be  washed  in  running  water  (in  fact,  you  lose  a  lot  of  the  salty 
flavor  when  you  do).  You  should,  however,  go  through  each 
oyster  one-by-one  to  see  that  shell  bits  are  removed,  and  you 
should  swish  each  one  around  in  its  own  liquor.  But  save  the 
liquor'.  Oysters  bought  in  jars  (commercial  type)  are  already 
washed.  Keep  in  mind  that  because  oysters  are  moUusks,  you 
will  lose  some  quality  in  freezer  storage  —  so  proper  care  in 
preparation  for  freezing  is  imperative. 

Crabs:  Whole  crabs  (uncooked)  do  not  not  freeze  well 
enough  to  store  for  boihng  at  a  later  date,  so  crabs  should  be 
washed  well  in  water,  chilled  down  in  ice  water  until  they  are 
immobilized,  then  de- backed  and  cleaned.  Make  sure  that  you 
wash  the  insides  well  too. 

Crawfish:  Should  be  par-boiled  (dipped  in  boiling  water  for 
about  a  minute)  and  then  deheaded  in  preparation  for  freezing, 
but  only  after  they  have  been  washed  several  times  until  clean. 
You  can  store  crawfish  in  the  shells  (tails  only)  or  peel  them  out, 
depending  upon  how  you  plan  to  use  them  in  dishes.  It  is  not 
recommended  you  boil  crawfish  tails  (as  you  would  shrimp 
talis)  after  they  have  been  frozen.  The  taste  and  texture  is  not 
the  the  same  as  serving  them  boiled  live. 

Frogs  —  Turtles  —  Alligators:  Should  all  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleaned  (dressed  for  cooking)  prior  to  freezing.  All 
three  species  provide  choice,  delicate  meat ...  so  pre- freezing 
preparation  is  essential  to  maintaining  quality  and  taste. 

Freezer  Materials  for  Seafoods 

The  only  way  to  preserve  seafoods  by  freezing  —  and  to 
freeze  them  for  lengthy  periods  —  is  to  freeze  them  fast,  freeze 
them  deep  (zero  degrees  or  below), /reeze  them  in  small  packages, 
And  freeze  them  airtight'.  So  choosing  the  right  material  for  freez- 
ing must  conform  to  those  criteria.  It  must  allow  fast,  deep, 
airtight  freezing. 

Cling  wraps,  such  as  Saran  or  Handiwrap,  give  good  protec- 
tion against  oxygen  and  water  vapor  (and  keep  in  mind  that 
oxidation  produces  rancidity  and  vapor  loss  gives  you  freezer 
burn).  But  they  are  good  only  for  wrapping  fish.  Metal  cans 
with  snap-on  lids  and  glass  canning  jars  are  also  good  protec- 
tors against  oxygen  and  vapor,  but  they  are  also  useful  just  for 
some  kinds  of  seafood  (like  shrimp  and  oysters). 

Waxed  and  polyethylene  cartons  or  waxed  bags  are  useful, 
but  they  allow  oxygen  penetration  and  moisture  escapement. 
And  polyethylene  bags  may  be  good  moisture  barriers,  but  may 
permit  oxygen  to  pass  into  the  contents. 

Best  way  most  authorities  over  the  years  have  found  to  store 
seafood  is  in  water'.  Water  that  freezes  into  an  inpenetrable  block 


f  ice.  Prefer  to  use  waxed  freezer  cartons?  Use  them  .  .  .but 
len  fill  them  with  water.  Like  Zip-Loc  bags?  Use  them  .  .  .  but 
11  them  with  water.  Want  to  store  fish  in  milk  cartons  or  plastic 
:e  cream  containers?  Go  ahead  .  .  .  but  then  fill  them  with 
/ater. 

The  block  of  frozen  water  keeps  the  moisture  from  escaping 
nd  keeps  the  oxygen  away  from  the  seafood.  And  con- 
equently,  you'll  have  seafoods  that  will  remain  fresh  four,  six, 
ight,  even  twelve  months  down  the  line. 

And  if  you  don't  have  the  space  for  bags  or  containers  full  of 
/ater,  just  glaze  your  seafood.  Pack  them  the  way  you  want  to, 
nen  after  they  are  frozen  unpack  them,  dip  them  in  ice-cold 
/ater,  repack  them,  and  freeze.  The  contents  of  your  packages 
/ill  then  be  covered  with  a  glaze  of  ice  that  will  work  to  prevent 
ancidity  and  freezer  burn. 

Fish,  shrimp,  crab  cores,  crawfish  tails,  frog  legs,  and  turtle 
nd  alligator  meat  can  be  frozen  or  glazed  in  tap  water.  Oysters, 
owever,  should  be  frozen  in  waxed  containers,  plastic  cartons, 
r  jars  and  frozen  in  their  mvn,  strained  liquor. 

Successful  Freezing  Techniques 

-Freeze  seafoods  only  in  deep  freezers,  especially  if  you  plan  to 
tore  them  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Deep  freezers  (either  chest 
/pe  or  uprights)  are  designed  to  keep  temperatures  zero  de- 
rees  or  below  and,  it  takes  a  zero  degree  temperature  to  retard 
acterial  and  enzymatic  change.  Refrigerator-top  compart- 
ments rarely  get  below  30  degrees,  so  they  are  suitable  only  for 
liort-term  freezing  (two  weeks  or  so). 

-  Freeze  as  fast  as  possible.  Remember  that  unfrozen  foods 
bsorb  some  of  the  cold  from  already-frozen  packages  around 
\em,  so  the  internal  temperature  of  your  freezer  will  rise  when 
ou  add  new  packages.  Also  remember  that  the  water  content 
f  seafoods  will  form  ice  crystals  as  they  freeze  .  .  .  crystals  that 
Duld  puncture  the  cells  of  the  seafoods  and  result  in  flavor  loss 
:alled  thaw  drip)  when  the  seafoods  are  defrosted.  Fast  freez- 
ig  reduces  the  size  of  the  crystals  and  lessens  the  degree  of  cell 
uncture,  thereby  maintaining  a  much  greater  quality  control. 

-  To  fast  freeze,  either  pack  smaller  packages  or  turn  your 
eezer  to  the  lowest  setting.  Ideally,  you  should  do  both.  Of 
Durse,  some  deep  freezers  have  a  "flash  freeze"  feature  that 
lows  cold  air  over  the  newly  added  packages.  But  if  you  don't 
ave  that  feature  on  your  unit,  you  can  compromise  by  placing 
small  battery-operated  fan  inside  your  freezer  (the  kind  you 
;e  advertised  for  campers  in  most  of  the  outdoor  catalogues).  It 
'ill  achieve  the  same  effect  of  blowing  cold  air  over  the  pack- 
?es. 

-  To  further  protect  your  seafoods,  "master  bag"  your  pack- 
ges.  In  other  words,  whenever  you  use  wraps,  Zip-Locs,  or 
lastic  bags  .  .  .  wrap  portions  and  then  place  those  packages 
ito  a  larger  plastic  bag.  But  be  sure  to  squeeze  out  all  the  air. 
icidentally,  no  package  you  "home  freeze"  should  weigh 
lore  than  a  pound!  So  several  pounds  should  fit  into  a  master 

-  Seafoods  to  be  stored  for  very  long  periods  can  be  treated 
ith  anti-oxidants.  Ascorbic  acid  —  probably  better  recognized 
n  the  grocery  shelf  under  the  name  of  "Fruit  Fresh"  —  is  a 
ood  anti-oxidant.  So  is  corn  starch  and  water.  And  so  is  lemon 
lice.  Four  teaspoons  of  Fruit  Fresh  to  a  gallon  of  water  gives 
oua  .5  percent  solution  of  ascorbic  acid,  and  all  you  need  to  do 
dip  the  seafood  into  the  mixture  for  about  a  minute  or  so.  You 
m  do  the  same  thing  by  cooking  down  six  tablespoons  of  corn 
arch  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  using  it  as  a  dip.  Or  you  can 
jueeze  a  "squirt"  of  lemon  juice  to  the  water  you  use  to  fill  the 
lastic  containers.  Incidentally,  crawfish  tails  often  turn  bluish 
hen  they  freeze  because  of  the  copper  content  —  lemon  juice 
I  the  freezing  water  prevents  the  discoloration.  Note:  just  be 
ire  to  wash  off  the  anti-oxidants  prior  to  cooking. 

-  In  the  freezer,  label  and  date  all  your  seafoods  and  keep 
)tating  the  stock.  Use  the  oldest  dated  seafood  first.  It's  the 
;st  way  to  keep  freshness  and  flavor  intact  on  your  table. 


Seafood  is  best  preserved  in 
the  freezer  in  airtight,  small 
packages.  Proper 
defrosting,  either  gradually 
in  the  refrigerator  or  under 
cold,  running  water,  is 
critical  to  preserve  texture 
and  flavor. 


-  You  cannot  refreeze  seafoods  (nor  most  other  meats  for  that 
matter)  once  they  have  thawed,  but  you  can  cook  the  thawed 
seafoods  into  dishes  and  freeze  the  dishes.  The  cooked  concoc- 
tions then  become  newly-frozen  packages,  which  take  on  all 
new  characteristics  lending  themselves  to  freezing.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  have  fillets  you  will  use  for  a  fish  fry  and  you  don't 
use  them  all,  simply  poach  the  extra  fish,  whip  it  into  a  chowder 
or  an  au  gratin,  and  refreeze  (or  rather  freeze)  the  whole  dish. 

And  About  Thawing 

Defrosting  seafoods  —  thawing  them  out  —  is  probably  as 
critical  to  the  loss  of  flavor  as  is  preparing  them  for  freezing.  If 
you  do  not  thaw  properly,  taste  and  texture  (again  from  bacteria 
and  enzymes)  will  suffer  and  freshness  will  be  lost. 

The  experts  say  you  should  never  thaw  seafoods  under  hot 
water.  The  heat  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  chemical  change. 
Neither  should  you  defrost  at  room  temperature.  The  surface 
area  of  the  frozen  package  will  thaw  quicker  than  the  inner 
areas  and  bacteria  will  form  and  reproduce  rapidly. 

Thus  there  are  only  two  ways  to  thaw  seafoods  that  maintain 
quality  and  guard  against  the  possibility  of  food  poisoning.  One 
is  to  defrost  in  the  refrigerator  .  .  .  but  that  is  time  consuming  (it 
takes  about  8  to  12  hours  or  longer  for  fish  frozen  solid  to  thaw 
in  the  refrigerator).  The  other  —  and  the  preferred  method  —  is 
to  defrost  under  cold  running  water.  It  is  faster  and  it  prevents 
bacterial  and  enzymatic  build-up.  Of  course  once  seafoods  are 
thawed  you  should  either  cook  them  right  away  or  immediately 
place  them  in  the  refrigerator.  But  don't  leave  them  in  the 
refrigerator  unused  for  more  than  two  days. 

All  in  all,  the  best  advice  you  can  get  about  selechng,  buying, 
preparing,  freezing,  and  thawing  seafoods  is  .  .  .  your  nose 
knows'.  Smell  what  you  buy.  Smell  what  you  want  to  freeze. 
Smell  what  you  defrost.  If  it  smells  fresh,  has  no  pungent  odor, 
no  ammonia  or  strong  iodine  aroma,  doesn't  smell  "fishy"  .  .  . 
you're  smelling  good  quality. 

But  if  it  doesn't  smell  "right"  .  .  .  throw  it  out!  19 


Louisiana  Fish  Records, 

maintained  by  Louisiana 

Outdoor  Writers  Association 

in  fifteen  freshwater  and 

thirty-five  saltwater 

categories,  prove  that  the  big 

ones  don't  always  get  away. 

Records  are  made  to  be  broken.  So 

each  year,  Louisiana  Outdoor 

Writers  Association  (LOWA) 

updates  the  official  fish  records  and 

Louisiana  Conservationist  publishes 

the  new  listings.  LOWA  awards  a 

certificate  to  fishermen  who  make  a 

catch  that  places  in  the  Top  Ten  in 

each  category. 

Every  angler  should  be  prepared 

for  a  potential  record  catch  by  being 

familiar  with  official  fish  records 

rules  to  prevent  loss  of  a  record  fish 

through  a  technicahty  and  by 

keeping  an  official  fish  records 

application  in  the  tacklebox.  These 

forms  and  the  official  1980  fish 

records  brochure  can  be  obtained 

from  outdoor  writers  throughout  the 

state  or  from  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries,  400  Royal  Street,  New 

Orleans,  LA  70130. 

To  have  a  record  fish  listed  in  the 

Top  Ten,  the  angler  must  follow 

strict  rules  listed  on  the  back  of  the 

fish  records  application.  Exact  data 

must  be  recorded  on  species, 

weight,  length,  girth,  where  caught, 

type  of  tackle  used,  date,  bait  used, 

and  location  and  type  of  scales  used 

for  weighing  fish. 

To  enter  a  fish  for  record 

consideration,  the  fisherman  must 

have  a  picture  of  the  fish  and  the 

signatures  of  two  witnessess  who 

saw  the  fish  weighed  on 

state-inspected  scales .  If  the  fish  was 

caught  in  a  recognized  fish  rodeo  the 

weight  recorded  by  the  weighmaster 

is  acceptable  without  additional 

witnesses. 

LOWA  rules  require  that  certain 

spedes  must  be  identified  by  a 

fisheries  biologist.  These  include 

any  bass  other  than  a  largemouth 

and  several  saltwater  species  as 

bsted  on  the  application  form. 

Department  of  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries  biologists  will  make  these 

identifications  upon  request. 

You  never  know  when  your  fish 

may  Hp  the  scales  enough  to  be  listed 

in  the  Top  Ten! 
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Tipping 
Me  Scaie 


Louisiana  Fish  Records 


RESHWATER 
ISH  RECORDS 

BASS,  LARGEMOUTH 


Harold  C.  Dunaway 
Jack  O'Connor 
Elwin  Husser 
Jake  J.  Crater 
Richard  R.  Brasher.  Jr. 
Zeke  Davis 
James  Strickland 
John  T.  Allen  II 
Robert  Berry 
Dudley  R.  Pitt.  Sr. 
Cecil  Dillard 

BASS,  SPOTTED 
(Kentucky) 
Vernon  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Jim  Farr 
Dalton  T.  Fayard 
Ben  M.  Strange.  Jr. 
Carroll  Perkins 
Bill  Varnado 
Charles  J.  Kennedy 
Jeff  ffughes 
Charles  J.  Kennedy 
Charles  J.  Kennedy 

BASS,  LARGEMOUTH 

(caught  on  fly  rod) 
Vernon  H.  Sonnier 
Nesbitt  W.  Hagood  III 
Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 
Rene  J.  Russo 
Gordon  L.  King.  Sr. 
Shelby  Bordelon 
J.S.  Drew 
Daniel  C.  IVIestayer 
Marcel  A.  Chauvin 
Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 


Feb.  1975 
April  1972 
Nov.  1958 
May  1971 
Feb.  1976 

March  1962 
Jan.  1974 
May  1973 

March  1969 
Nov.  1972 
Feb.  1975 


Aug.  1976 
Feb.  1976 
April  1976 
July  1976 
Oct.  1939 
March  1978 
May  1976 
Nov.  1975 
Feb.  1972 
May  1976 


March  1979 
April  1971 
Dec.  1975 
April  1976 
Oct.  1965 

March  1975 
June  1962 

March  1976 
Feb.  1974 
Sept.  1974 


BASS,  STRIPED 
James  Kent,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Gloria  Andrus 
Paul  Blanchet 
Patrick  Stringer 
James  Teasley 
Robert  Andries 
Ellen  Strickland 
Max  A.  Shaw 
Dennis  0.  Boyett,  Jr. 
Jerry  Bennett 


Feb.  1980 
April  1979 
Jan.  1978 
April  1979 
March  1977 
March  1976 
April  1979 
March  1976 
March  1975 
March  1975 


BASS,  HYBRID  STRIPED 
J.  D.  Murphy  March  1979 

Wilton  J.  Pino,  Jr.  Dec.  1979 


BASS,  WHITE 
Sam  Parrish 
Linus  Beard 
C.L.  Teel 
Ervin  Murphy 
Mrs.  Oulda  Glynn  Geter 
Lawrence  J.  Wiltse,  Jr. 
Dan  C.  Mestayer 
Mrs.  Oulda  Glynn  Geter 
Larry  Bagley 
Todd  Palmisano 
Sally  Jo  Stafford 


Feb.  1969 
Feb.  1978 
May  1978 
Feb.  1979 
April  1976 
Jan.  1977 
Dec.  1977 
April  1976 
Nov.  1978 
Oct.  1974 
Nov.  1978 


20-8 

18-15 

17-8 

17-0 

16-8 

16-8 

16-1 

14-12 

13-12 

13-8 

13-8 


52-0 
46-8 
40-0 
26-4 
26-0 
24-0 


33-0 
29-8 
27-0 
15-4 
15-0 


62-0 
52-3 
52-0 
46-0 
43-0 
40-8 
33-8 
31-8 
30-5 
29-8 


5-12 
5-9 
5-9 
5-4 
5-4 
4-12 
4-8 
4-7 
4-6 
4-5 


4-0 
3-14 
3-13 
3-12 
3-8 
3-6 
3-5 
3-3 


BOWFIN 
Brian  Fant 
Hollis  E.  Moore 
Julius  E.  Aaron 
K.  R.  McCullough 
Ike  Dunlap 
Mark  King 
Francis  J.  Gautreau 
Mary  T.  Boose 
Kenneth  Ray  McCullough 
Raymond  H.  Callaway 
Surgin  Adams,  Jr. 

BREAM 

Grant  M.  Kelly 
J.  W.  Parker, Jr. 
Lloyd  G.  Hoover 
J.  W.  Parker,  Jr. 
Tommy  Frazier 


Otis  Marshall 
Henry  C.  Shaw 
Dee  Murphy 
Kent  Hollenshead 


Tommy  Descant 
Victor  Zagone,  Jr. 
Ray  Rhymes.  Jr. 
Arnold  Watson 
V.  Bonny  Collura 
Robert  Prator 

CARP 

James  E.  Strange 
Glenn  Bond.  Jr. 
Edgar  Coltharp,  Sr. 
G.  Morgan  Ford 
Edgar  Coltharp.  Sr. 

CATFISH 

James  W.  Hibben 
Darren  J.  Farris 
James  W.  Hibben 
E.  F.  Witteborg 
Milton  Blackwell 
Warren  Babin 
Lucien  A.  Robert 
George  E.  LeGrand 
Harold  W.  Clubb 
Rodney  Verrwyvelt 

CHAIN  PICKEREL 

Chris  H.  Marien 
Edward  R.  Nelson 
George  C.  Wallace 
Ross  F.  Miller 
Walter  Nutter 
Jack  Kurfiss 
Anthony  E.  Hough 
Tommy  Harris 
Kenneth  Ray  McCullough 
A.L.  Setzer 

CRAPPIE 

(sacalait) 
Lettie  Robertson 
Welzie  Garrett 
Ronald  P.  Cobbs 
Pat  Cullen 
Nellie  Keller 
L.  M.  Owens 
Robert  L.  Nelson 
William  D.  Temple 
Burnette  P.  Juneau 
E.  Lawrence  Klein 


March  1970 
Jan.  1970 
Jan.  1970 
June  1966 
Aug.  1975 

March  1978 
June  1975 
April  1979 
Aug.  1977 
Jan.  1978 


May  1977 
Nov.  1976 
March  1977 
Aug.  1976 
Oct.  1976 
Feb.  1980 
Feb.  1976 
May  1976 
May  1977 
Jan.  1977 


Nov.  1969 
April  1950 
June  1971 

March  1960 
Feb.  1964 
Feb.  1973 
Feb.  1971 
Feb.  1974 

March  1978 
April  1968 


REDFIN  PICKEREL 

Keith  W.  Henderson,  Sr.  Nov.  1974 

Niles  M.  Robichaux  Jan.  1980 

Gerald  Foret  Dec.  1979 


WARMOUTH 

(goggle-eye) 

1-8 

Allen  Polk 

Sept.  1973 

1-6 

Glenn  R.  Battle 

June  1971 

1-6 

Lloyd  David  Sexton 

July  1975 

1-6 

Mickey  Montalbano 

April  1976 

1-5 

Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 

Aug.  1973 

1-5 

Leonard  Gremilllon.  Jr. 

April  1974 

1-5 

John  J.  Guarisco 

June  1976 

1-3 

Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 

Aug.  1971 

1-3 

Dr.  James  W.  Lorio 

Sept.  1973 

1-3 

Charles  Lea 

May  1974 

1-3 

Sonny  Gulce 

May  1974 

SALTWATER 
FISH  RECORDS 


130-8 

106-12 

100-0 

97-0 

89-8 

88-0 

87-5 

86-8 

86-4 

86-4 


AMBERJACK 
Mike  Lane 
Milton  J.  Mouton 
Duane  Thomas  Corley 
Perry  Elin  Pitre 
G.I.  Negueloua 
Robert  deJough 
Dr.  Dennis  R.  Miers 
Sonny  Ourso 
Frank  Ecker 
A.  C.  Garner,  Jr. 


April  1977 
Aug.  1975 
Aug.  1979 
June  1976 
July  1978 
Aug.  1978 
June  1978 
July  1974 
July  1969 
July  1978 
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Richard  J.  Boll,  Jr. 
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Dr.  John  Tassin 
Rhett  Pitre 
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14-11 
14-9 
14-7 
12-10 

Mellony  Perkins 
Patrick  Savoy 
Harry  Hawkins,  Jr. 
Dr.  John  Tassin 

July  197 
June  197 
Aug.  197 
July  197 

BARRACUDA 

COBIA 

50-0 

A.  C.  Mills 

Aug.  1970 

96-0 

Charlie  Hardison 

June  1973 

48-0 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Kramer 

Oct.  1975 

83-0 

Louis  ■Boo"  LeBlanc 

May  1978 

JACK  CREVALLE 
Jeftry  Blaine  Lea 
Dean  S.  Beard 
Richard  Boudreaux,  Jr. 

47-8 
44-8 
43-12 
42-0 

Lester  L.  Jay 
Jep.  E.  Turner,  Jr. 
C.W.  Gladney,  Jr. 
Bob  Marino 

Aug.  1972 
Sept.  1968 
Aug.  1977 
July  1972 

82-12 
82-8 
82-0 
80-4 

Alphonse  S.  Hebert,  Sr. 
Harry  Morris 
Houston  Foret 
J.  Edward  Slatten,  Jr. 

Nov.  1967 
May  1966 
April  1977 
May  1976 

44-8 
44-0 
43-10 

Sept.  197 
April  197 
Aug.  1971 

41-8 
40-0 

Harry  Barbay 
J.J.  Jones 

July  1976 
Sept.  1966 

80-0 
80-0 

Dr.  James  C.  Brousseau 
Donald  W.  White 

June  1973 
April  1976 

43-0 
42-0 

Christian  J.  Smits 
A.R.  Cancienne,  Jr. 

May  197( 
June  197i 

39-0 

Arthur  Hosll 

Oct.  1971 

80-0 

Dr.  John  L.  Beyt 

May  1976 

41-14 

Elmo  Robichaux,  Sr. 

Oct.  197; 

38-6 

Sanlord  B.  Dooley 

June  1974 

79-3 

Glenn  Aycock 

May  1973 

41-4 
41-0 

Joseph  M.  Roth 
Eddie  Denny 

Aug.  197! 
June  197( 

BLACK  JACK 

CROAKER 

40-8 

George  J.  Bertucci 

Oct.  197; 

14-0 

Dr.  John  Tassln 

July  1977 

(Atlantic) 

40-8 

Ralph  Bourg 

April  1977 

11-2 

Rhett  PItre 

June  1979 

8-0 
5-5 

Douglas  J.  Bernard 
Eugene  Lefort,  Jr. 

Aug.  1972 
Aug.  1970 

KING  MACKEREL 

BLUEFISH 

5-4 

Eugene  Lefort,  Jr. 

Oct.  1970 

76-12 

Robert  T.  Barnes 

Dec.  1979 

16-8 

Leon  Kolmalster 

Sept.  1971 

5-3 

Melvin  Backes 

Feb.  1978 

75-4 

Terry  Levy 

Dec.  1979 

16-4 

Joseph  Steverson 

Mar.  1971 

5-2 

Lloyd  J.  Babin 

Oct.  1969 

74-0 

David  C.  Bouza 

Dec.  1979 

14-12 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Lane 

July  1972 

5-0 

William  Sparacello 

Aug.  1972 

73-8 

Donny  Classerl 

Nov.  1979 

13-8 

Gary  Oberg 

Aug.  1974 

4-14 

Joseph  D.  Toups,  Jr. 

1966 

73-8 

Philip  J.  David,  Sr. 

Feb.  1980 

13-1 

Rodney  A.  Pierce 

Mar.  1978 

4-11 

Judge  Alvin  Oser 

Aug.  1973 

73-4 

Trisha  Ann  Bender 

Dec.  1979 

12-15 

Joseph  C.  Schouest,  Sr. 

Sept.  1975 

4-10 

Eugene  Lefort,  Jr. 

Oct.  1970 

72-0 

A.  Roger  Lee,  Jr. 

Feb.  1976 

12-15 

Tim  Sebastian 

Oct.  1976 

4-9 

Eugene  Lefort,  Jr. 

Oct.  1970 

71-0 

Frank  J.  Mohre 

Dec.  1974 

12-14 

Murphy  J.  Foster,  III 

Aug.  1973 

4-9 

Eugene  Lefort,  Jr. 

Oct.  1970 

71-0 

Shelby  E.  Russ,  Jr. 

Dec.  1978 

12-14 

Eugene  C.  Kwiatl(owski 

Mar.  1975 

70-4 

Clifton  E.  King 

Feb.  1976 

12-12 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Turezyn 

Mar.  1976 

DOLPHIN 

BONITO 

71-4 

Robert  Prest,  IV 

June  1976 

SPANISH  MACKEREL                 | 

29-12 
26-8 
24-12 

Sidney  Gonsoulln 
Al  "Teppy"  Daboval,  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Gex 
Stirling  Couch 
Erin  M.  Burks 

July  1974 
July  1973 
June  1970 

66-5 
62-8 
60-12 

Harris  Callals 
Mike  Pratt 
Henry  F.  Page 

June  1979 
June  1973 
June  1973 

10-9 
9-1 
8-9 

Mike  LeBlanc 
James  P.  Aniill 
Warren  Fisher,  Jr. 

Aug.  1972 
Aug.  1971 
Oct.  1974 

24-9 
24-8 

July  1949 
Aug.  1971 
Aug.  1976 
July  1949 
July  1959 
Aug.  1977 
July  1974 

59-12 

Stuart  W.  Wilson 

June  1969 

8-7 

David  J.  Danos 

Aug.  1976 

56-12 

Wayne  Plaisance 

June  1968 

8-4 

Anthony  C.  D'Antonio 

Nov.  1970 

24-5 

Jill  BerluccI 

56-3 

David  Brenham 

June  1976 

8-2 

Mrs.  Earhse  Lefort 

July  1975 

23-0 

Charles  Andres,  III 

M-12 

Maumus  F.  Claverie,  Jr. 

July  1973 

8-1 

Pat  Matherne 

Aug.  1973 

20-0 

Mrs.  Lester  Plaisance 

54-0 

August  Perez,  Jr. 

July  1966 

8-0 

Earl  E.  Wall 

Aug.  1973 

19-8 

John  Duffy,  Jr. 
Mark  Landrleu 

53-8 

Clyde  V.  Hawk 

June  1967 

7-14 

Danny  Crosby 

Nov.  1979 

18-0 

53-8 

Salvatore  Perino 

July  1968 

7-12 

Addis  McDonald 

Sept.  1969 

BROADBILL  SWORD 

FISH 

DRUM 

MAKO  SHARK 

284-8 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Landry 

June  1978 

77-0 

Timmy  Joseph  Darcey 

April  1975 

400-0 

Jules  E.  Guglielmo.  Sr. 

July  1972 

138-12 

Gerald  M.  Kapp 

Oct.  1979 

61-15 

Walton  J.  Theriot 

June  1974 

365-8 

Marvin  G.  Heebe 

Mar.  1976 

112-8 

George  M.  Snellings,  III 

July  1969 

61-0 

Gabe  Schexnider 

June  1979 

358-8 

OR.  Payne 

July  1973 

89-0 

H.  Vernon  Myers,  Jr. 

Oct.  1979 

58-3 

Laddie  Portier 

Aug.  1974 

280-0 

Leander  H.  Perez,  Jr. 

Aug.  1967 

59-8 

Lawrence  A.  Durant 

July  1977 

56-9 

Davis  Doucet 

July  1974 

268-0 

Mrs.  Alma  L.  Burks 

July  1971 

52-12 

Gerald  M.  Kapp 

Sept.  1979 

55-4 

Dick  Trosclair 

April  1974 

265-8 

Richard  Landry 

May  1975 

52-8 

Marshall  F.  Maestri 

Oct.  1979 

54-8 

Richard  Ledet,  Sr. 

May  1975 

261-0 

H.  L.  Herrin,  Jr. 

June  1978 

47-8 

0.  J.  Lapeyrouse 

Sept.  1979 

53-5 

Wilson  Domangue,  Jr. 

June  1978 

259-8 

J.W.  Duffy 

May  1970 

46-0 

Gerald  M.  Kapp 

Sept.  1979 

53-4 

Ray  Pitre,  Jr. 

May  1975 

190-0 

Dr.  M.E.  Brierre 

July  1970 

37-8 

0.  J.  Lapeyr 

ouse 

Sept.  1979 

51-12 

PhiliD  LeCompte 

July  1979 

186-0 

Dr.  Wilson  P.  Couch 

Aug.  1975 
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BLUE  MARLIN 

SAILFISH 

TROUT,  SPECKLED 

Linda  Koerner 

July  1977 

96-0 

John  Lauricella 

Oct.  1953 

12-6 

Leon  Mattes 

May  1950 

Berry  Grubbs 

Sept.  1978 

90-8 

Richard  A.  Wikenhauser 

June  1979 

10-12 

Randolph  D.  Green 

Aug.  1970 

Alvin  E.  DuVernay  Jr. 

Aug.  1969 

85-0 

Arnold  0.  Domin 

July  1965 

10-10 

John  Kaparis 

May  1979 

Karen  Savage 

July  1979 

84-4 

Grant  A.  Rodriguez,  Jr. 

May  1975 

10-0 

David  G.  Buccola 

May  1974 

Kenneth  R.  Cupit 

June  1979 

83-4 

W.  McKerall  O'Neil.  Jr. 

June  1974 

9-14 

James  L.  LeMay 

April  1970 

Noonie  Guilbeau 

July  1976 

82-2 

Frank  Tutzauer 

June  1971 

9-14 

Edward  J.  Goodwin,  Jr. 

May  1977 

John  C.  Boyce 

July  1976 

80-0 

Dennis  L.  Good 

Oct.  1967 

9-12 

John  W.  Burns 

March  1968 

Edison  Chouest 

Aug.  1978 

78-9 

Dr.  Jerry  R.  Smith 

June  1968 

9-12 

Anthony  J.  Bianca 

Aug.  1970 

Paul  C.  Boyer 

June  1979 

78-0 

Don  Locasio 

July  1971 

9-11 

Nicholas  J.  Dimaio,  Sr. 

May  1975 

William  E.  KInnear  II 

July  1978 

77-8 

Tim  Sebastian 

July  1964 

9-8 

Richard  F.  Muller,  Jr. 

June  1970 

WHITE  MARLIN 

SHEEPSHEAD 
John  N.  Bourg 
Eugene  Lefort,  Jr. 

TROUT,  WHITE 

Dennis  L.  Good 
George  M.  Snelllngs  III 
Sidney  Gonsoulin 

July  1967 
May  1968 
Aug.  1973 

14-12 
14-4 
12-4 

May  1970 
March  1971 

11-0 
10-8 
9-13 

Donald  H.  Marion 
James  Gomez 
Ferdinand  Von  Behren  III 

Sept.  1973 
Jan.  1973 
Jan.  1976 

Mrs.  Al  R.  Childress,  Jr. 

May  1967 

James  Summersgill,  Jr. 

July  1972 

9-2 

Claude  McCall 

Feb.  1978 

Chalin  0.  Perez,  Jr. 
Paul  C.  Boyer 
Alfred  Miner,  Jr. 

July  1977 
June  1979 
June  1979 

12-2 
11-14 
11-13 
11-8 
11-8 
11-6 
10-15 

Dudley  J.  Bourg 
Mrs.  Bruce  Matheme 
George  P.  Bourg 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Bares 
Steve  Troesch 
Eugene  Lefort,  Jr. 
Freddie  J.  Bourg 

Oct.  1970 
Feb.  1974 
Aug.  1972 

8-12 
8-8 
8-4 

Richard  Landry 
Martin  Vinet 
Dale  Schlottman 

Feb.  1975 
May  1977 
Aug.  1975 

William  L.  Manning 
Harley  B.  Howcotl 
Dr.  John  Chadwick 

July  1966 
July  1967 
Oct.  1969 

1955 
Dec.  1956 
May  1971 
Dec.  1971 

7-10 
7-4 
7-1 
7-1 

Franklin  V.  Endom,  Jr. 
Jimmy  Hill 
Lucas  J.  Giordano 
Dan  Mandet 

Feb.  1975 
Mar.  1975 
June  1974 
Aug.  1975 

POMPANO 

Buddy  Pons 

Dec.  1969 

SNAPPER 

TUNA,  BLACKFIN 

Buddy  Pons 

Dec.  1979 

79-0 

Tommy  N.  Stoker 

June  1979 

31-0 

James  D.  Busby 

July  1977 

Leon  Kolmaister 

Nov.  1979 

74-0 

Jim  Meriwether 

Oct.  1963 

29-12 

Dorothy  Perkins 

July  1978 

Hugh  R.  Babylon 

Dec.  1970 

39-2 

Mrs.  Jesse  B.  Lane 

May  1975 

28-4 

Louis  P.  Vallee 

June  1978 

Clement  Andollina 

Dec.  1970 

38-3 

Allen  M.  Kahoe 

June  1977 

28-0 

Frank  G.  Donewar 

May  1979 

U.  S.  Allan 

Jan.  1971 

35-7 

JohnL.  DiMiceli,  Jr. 

July  1977 

27-0 

Sam  F.  Monticello 

June  1979 

Lynn  Matthews 

Dec.  1979 

35-2 

Paul  C.  Boyer 

June  1977 

26-12 

Vicki  Crosby 

Oct.  1978 

Felix  C.  Byxbe 

Dec.  1970 

35-0 

Marvin  E.  Griffin 

Aug.  1967 

26-8 

Don  Latil,  Jr. 

May  1978 

Lamar  J.  Callaway 

Nov.  1971 

35-0 

Bill  Barnhill 

Aug.  1971 

26-8 

Stacie  Ramsey 

June  1979 

Louis  U.  Thornton 

March  1967 

35-0 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Tusa 

Aug.  1975 

25-8 

Lee  Alonzo 

May  1979 

34-15 

Alvin  G.  Kamm 

June  1975 

25-4 

Gerald  J.  Link 

Sept.  1976 

POMPANO 

(African) 

SPADEFISH 

TUNA,  BLUEFIN 

Huey  A.  Lynch 

Aug. 1979 

9-4 

Benny  Avera 

Dec.  1969 

859-0 

Jack  A.  Brown 

June  1971 

H.  W.  Bill'  Busch 

Sept.  1979 

8-8 

Schuyler  Thibodeaux 

April  1972 

834-0 

Arnold  Boudreaux 

May  1977 

Harold  Moreaux 

Nov.  1975 

8-6 

Wilson  Couch 

June  1972 

831-12 

Roy  V.  Eskine 

May  1972 

John  Beyt  III 

Sept.  1977 

8-3 

Charles  Sebastian 

Aug.  1963 

826-0 

Dr.  John  Melton 

June  1978 

Clyde  H.  Martin 

Sept.  1975 

7-8 

Hilary  Blanchard 

June  1976 

780-8 

Pierre  Villere 

May  1977 

Jeff  Patout 

Nov.  1975 

7-5 

Charles  G.  Donewar  III 

May  1976 

665-0 

Steve  Edgett 

May  1975 

Dr.  Darryl  Elias 

Oct.  1977 

7-4 

Clyde  Martin 

Sept.  1976 

580-0 

Jack  A.  Brown 

June  1971 

Joseph  S.  Cronan 

Oct.  1977 

6-15 

Sam  Sharp 

July  1966 

526-4 

Jack  Kimmerly 

May  1975 

Beau  1.  Greenwald 

Sept.  1975 

6-10 

Robert  J.  Hote 

Aug.  1966 

512-8 

John  D.  Charbonnet 

May  1971 

Jeff  Patout 

Sept.  1979 

6-10 
6-10 

Mrs.  Dennis  Visier 
Freddie  J.  Griffin,  Jr. 

July  1976 
July  1976 

440-0 

Jim  Meriwether 

May  1963 

RAINBOW  RUNNER 

TUNA,  YELLOWFIN 

Tom  McAndrew 

June  1979 

TARPON 

(Allison) 

Charlie  Grey 

June  1978 

222-12 

Pat  Parra 

June  1979 

201-8 

Alvin  E.  DuVernay 

June  1971 

Myron  Fischer 

May  1978 

211-8 

George  J.  Huber 

Sept.  1978 

199-8 

William  A.  Good 

July  1969 

Mellony  Perkins 

July  1978 

206-0 

Johnny  A.  Guidry 

July  1973 

198-9 

Mrs.  Judi  Burrus 

June  1977 

Bette  Wallace 

July  1977 

205-12 

Ray  Grezatfi 

Sept.  1978 

196-8 

Guy  C.  Billups,  Jr. 

May  1966 

Frank  G.  Donewar 

Aug.  1979 

200-0 

Joe  Schouest,  Jr. 

Sept.  1977 

196-0 

Clyde  V.  Hawk 

June  1968 

Charlie  Grey 

June  1978 

198-8 

Oswald  Frey 

Sept.  1951 

195-4 

Henry  F.  Page,  Jr. 

July  1973 

Ray  Guilmino,  Sr. 

June  1978 

198-0 

Dr.  L.G.  Van  Getfen,  Jr. 

Sept.  1977 

182-12 

Tim  Stroke 

June  1976 

Mark  Caliri 

May  1978 

195-0 

Schuyler  Thibodeaux 

Sept.  1973 

181-0 

Richard  H.  Braud 

June  1966 

Frank  G.  Donewar 

Aug.  1979 

195-0 

Glenn  Chatelain 

Aug.  1978 

181-0 

Capt.  Tom  Holliday 

May  1975 

192-8 

Carlos  B.  Harvey 

June  1973 

180-8 

David  Couch 

July  1979 

REDFISH 

0.  L.  Cornish 

Sept.  1963 

TRIPLETAIL 

WAHOO 

Ira  J.  Breaux 

Aug.  1977 

39-8 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups 

July  1959 

139-4 

Myron  J.  Fischer 

April  1976 

Philip  A.  Robinson 

June  1967 

39-0 

Jimmy  Frickey 

July  1977 

124-8 

Salvadore  Perino,  Jr. 

May  1974 

John  E.  Dakin,  Jr. 

Dec.  1975 

33-12 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Blackmon 

Aug.  1970 

110-4 

Erin  Burks 

May  1976 

James  T.  Brady 

Sept.  1972 

33-12 

Jeff  Toups 

July  1973 

110-0 

Mrs.  Homer  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

1964 

Mrs.  Pauline  G.  Rohm 

May  1974 

33-0 

Bob  Moran 

June  1953 

108-4 

Edison  Chouest 

May  1977 

Johnny  Ledet,  Jr. 
Joseph  Vitrano 

Aug.  1976 

32-0 

Jimmy  Toups 

July  1970 

103-0 

William  H.  Barrett,  Jr. 

July  1973 

Oct.  1957 

29-0 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups 

July  1970 

101-8 

H.D.  Bacon  IV 

Aug.  1977 

Nick  Martinolich 

Aug.  1970 

28-8 

Lawrence  Federicc,  Jr. 

Aug.  1971 

97-0 

Mrs.  Merle  Couch 

April  1978 

Patricia  A.  Santolucito 

Feb.  1975 

26-8 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Toups 

July  1970 

96-0 

Alfred  P.  Flores 

Aug.  1977 

Robert  Arthur  Buuck,  Sr. 

April  1975 

25-4 

Mrs.  Clavena  Cognevich 

Aug.  1970 

95-6 

H.L.  Herrin 

April  1975 

By  McFadden  Duffy 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 
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Speckled  trout  are  the  most 
popular  saltwater  fish  for 
coastal  anglers.  They  are 
abundant  each  summer  in  the 
lakes,  hays  and  bayous  that 
form  an  estuarine  fringe  along 
the  gulf.  Specks  are  game 
fighters  and  unsurpassed  on 
the  table. 


Summer  and  specks  are 
synonymous  in  south  Louisiana. 
Saltwater  anglers  feel  that  warm 
weather  angling  must  include  one  or 
two  sessions  with  those  spotted  sea 
trout  prowling  the  Louisiana  coast  in 
schools,  foraging  in  the  shallow 
lakes  and  bays  that  are  laced 
together  by  oil  company  canals  and 
bayous. 

Although  specks  rarely  put  on 
aerial  shows  when  hooked,  they  are 
dogged  fighters  when  played  on 
light  tackle.  These  trout  are  taken 
throughout  the  year,  but  most 
coastal  anglers  agree  they  are  more 
aboundant  during  the  summer 
months  when  they  strike  both 
natural  baits  and  provocative  lures 
with  savage  fury. 

Sport  with  speckled  trout  usually 
gets  off  to  a  good  start  in  late  spring. 
There  are  those  runs  of  big 
yellowmouth  trout  that  set  the 
pulses  of  saltwater  anglers 
pounding.  In  what  seems  to  be  a 
spring  migration,  speckled  trout 
action  seems  to  move  from  east  to 
west  along  the  bridges  and 
shorelines  of  the  big  lakes. 

This  early  season  fishing  for 
specks  can  be  downright  different 
from  summer  angling  for  the  trout. 
When  it  comes  to  feeding 
preferences,  specks  in  those 
prowling  schools  often  can  be  as 
moody  as  early  spring  weather. 

On  certain  days,  they  show  a 
fondness  for  market  shrimp.  Often  a 
day  later,  they  will  hit  nothing  but 
cockaho  minnows.  Next  day,  you 
may  hear  that  specks  went  berserk 
over  shiners  and  wouldn't  hit 
anything  else  tossed  their  way. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  some 
mighty  fine  speckled  trout  can  be 
taken  along  the  railroad  and 
highway  bridges  that  flank  the  bays 
and  lakes.  They  also  begin  showing 
up  in  the  surf  along  barrier  islands. 


Catching  specks  in  this  fashion  is  a 
ir  cry  from  working  schools  of  these 
sh  over  oyster  reefs  in  the  open 
ikes  and  bays,  or  tangling  with 
tern  when  their  presence  is 
^vealed  by  feeding  gulls. 

This  change  in  tactics  usually 
ikes  place  after  May  has  faded  into 
ane  and  the  summer  pattern  is 
efinitely  established.  It  marks  the 
ansidon  into  a  period  when  anglers 
re  prone  to  encounter  school  trout 
ver  oyster  reefs  and  around  oil 
ampany  tank  batteries  in  coastal 
'aters.  Often  those  school  trout  will 
ardly  average  a  pound,  but  they're 
in  to  catch  and  fine  for  a  fish  fry 

The  school  trout  also  show  up 
>ong  the  barrier  islands,  cruising  in 
\e  surf,  feeding  avidly  as  they  move 
ong.  The  smaller  specks  are 
jmewhat  like  kids  in  a  candy  store, 
verything  looks  good  to  them  and 
ley'll  smash  just  about  anything 
)ssed  their  way. 

They'll  take  shrimp  and  they'll 
Tike  cockaho  minnows.  Those 
?ecks  will  go  for  any  of  a  half-dozen 
-tificial  lures.  They'll  also  hit 
jmbinations  of  natural  and  arhficial 
aits.  Touts  with  cockaho  minnows 
laced  on  the  hooks  and  used  in 
indem  work  surprisingly  well,  as 

0  other  lure/bait  assortments, 
hrimp  placed  on  lures  will  often 
ep  up  angling  activity. 

While  early  season  speckled  trout 
shermen  readily  know  that  angling 
•ound  a  train  trestle  that  crosses  a 
rge  lake  or  bay  should  produce 
out,  the  fish  aren't  always  that  easy 

1  locate  when  summer  settles  in. 
A  tip  that  can  help  some  summer 

out  fishermen  who  want  to 
icrease  their  catch  is  this:  Try 
shing  the  birds.  It's  an  old  practice 
lat  has  become  increasingly 
Dpular  in  recent  years. 

We  won't  label  it  a  sure-fire 
jarantee  of  catching  specks,  but  it's 
orth  keeping  in  mind. 

In  coastal  angling  for  specks, 
iglers  should  keep  a  weathered  eye 
1  the  birds.  Gulls  will  gather  fast 
hen  there's  food  around  for  easy 
eking. 

Just  how  quickly  the  gulls  can 
ither  may  be  seen  each  time  a 
irimper  starts  to  cull  his  catch.  At 
"st,  there  may  be  only  a  single  gull, 
jssibly  two.  In  less  than  10 
inutes,  there  can  be  as  many  as  40 


or  50  guUs  toUovsang  a  shrimp  boat, 
diving  down  at  intervals  to  grab 
trash  fish  being  sorted  out  and 
tossed  overboard. 

When  speckled  trout  start 
working  on  a  school  of  bait  fish  or 
concentration  of  shrimp,  they  are 
sloppy  diners.  As  they  become 
overzealous  in  their  feeding  frenzy, 
bits  of  shrimp  or  forage  fish  are 
scattered  and  washed  to  the  surface. 
This  available  food  attracts  the  gulls. 
The  feeding  birds  give  away  the 
location  of  the  fish. 


Anglers  who  have  had  a  fast 
session  with  speckled  trout  among 
feeding  gulls  will  never  miss  an 
opportunity  to  hurry  to  spots  where 
they  see  feeding  birds 

There's  really  no  time  to 
experiment  with  natural  baits  when 
anglers  are  fishing  near  feeding 
birds.  What  anglers  use  as  lures  in 
those  situations  really  boils  down  to 
preference  based  upon  experience. 
Most  anglers  select  flashy  lures, 
something  similar  to  Sidewinders 
which  are  productive. 

The  fish  are  excited  with  the 
abundance  of  whatever  they  might 
be  feeding  on.  They  get  careless  and 
lash  out  at  movement.  Flashy  lures 
being  retrieved  quickly  should  do 
the  trick. 

The  secret  in  this  type  of  speckled 
trout  fishing  is  to  stay  with  the 
feeding  fish  and  work  the  water 
quickly  and  thoroughly  in  the  areas 
where  the  birds  are  diving.  Move 
with  the  fish  and  trust  the  gulls  to  do 


the  same.  It  can  provide  an  exciting 
15  or  20  minutes  of  angling. 

When  the  fish  stop  feeding,  this 
brief  session  will  come  to  an  end. 
The  gulls  will  move  on  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  accurately  locate  the 
speckled  trout 

When  it  comes  to  tackle  for  a 
satisfying  summer  session  with 
speckled  trout,  light  spinning  gear 
or  bait  casttng  rigs  are  best.  For  every 
four  or  five  pound  speck  taken,  most 
anglers  will  account  for  a  couple  of 
dozen  trout  that  are  less  than  two 
pounds.  There's  little  sense  in 
downgrading  the  sport  of  speck 
fishing  by  using  tackle  better  suited 
for  heavier  fish. 

When  it  comes  to  artificial  lures, 
there  are  some  standard  ones  that 
have  taken  specks  consistently 
through  the  years.  These  are  the 
shad  rig,  Mr.  Champ,  Sidewinder, 
Trout  Tout,  Mirror  Lure,  and  Bingo. 
These  lures  have  been  tried  and 
proven.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
lures  that  will  take  specks,  and  there 
are  some  fishermen  who  have  others 
as  favorites. 

Natural  baits,  in  addition  to  the 
always  popular  shrimp  and  Cockaho 
minnows,  include  shiners,  small 
croakers  and  mullet. 

Many  anglers  combine  natural 
bait  with  artificial  lures.  It's  a 
standard  practice  in  some  areas,  and 
used  only  rarely  in  other  areas. 
When  an  angler  is  using  artificials 
and  there's  action  with  the  trout  but 
that  activity  is  slow,  he  should  try 
attaching  natural  bait  to  the  lure.  It 
may  step  up  the  sport  and  increase 
the  catch. 

There  are  many  fishermen  who'll 
swear  by  the  importance  of  corks  in 
fishing  trout.  Corks  are  almost  a 
necessity  when  using  natural  baits  in 
shallow  water.  A  cork  will  allow  the 
angler  to  control  the  depth  at  which 
he  fishes,  and  can  serve  to  attract  the 
fish  when  properly  used. 

The  value  of  'popping  corks'  in 
speckled  trout  fishing  is  sworn  to  by 
many  fishermen.  There  are 
weighted  corks  (generally  made  of 
styrofoam)  and  conventional  corks 
that  will  make  a  popping  sound 
when  jerked  or  retrieved  quickly  in 
the  water.  That  sound,  similar  to  the 
sound  of  swirling,  feeding  fish,  is 
believed  to  attract  other  fish  in  the 
area. 
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There's  something  about  this  pearl 
gray  fish  with  the  white  belly  and 
bright  black  spots  that  gets  into  an 
angler's  blood,  making  him  a 
speckled  trout  fisherman  for  life. 


Many  speckled  trout  fishermen 
have  successfully  used  corks  with 
artificial  lures.  Shad  rigs,  in 
particular,  have  been  used  with 
popping  corks  and  have  caught 
many  school  trout. 

It  has  become  increasing  popular 
to  use  certain  artificial  lures  in 
tandem,  similar  to  the  two-lure, 
traditional  shad  rig.  Most  of  the 
non-metallic  lures  such  as  touts  lend 
themselves  to  this  rigging  in 
tandem.  It  might  be  that  if  a  single 
lure  appeals  to  a  fish,  a  double  rig 
will  have  greater  appeal.  Many 
anglers  are  convinced  this  is  the  case 
and  claim  they  have  improved 
catches  in  this  manner. 

There's  something  about  this 
pearl  gray  fish  with  the  white  belly 
and  bright  black  spots  that  gets  into 
an  angler's  blood,  making  him  a 
speckled  trout  fisherman  for  life, 
liiere's  no  hesistation  when  a  speck 
strikes.  It  will  smack  a  baited  hook  or 
take  a  lure  with  gusto. 

The  fight  is  characterized  by 
several  powerful  runs  after  the  hook 
has  been  set.  The  runs  give  way  to 
dogged  circling,  jerky  tugging,  and 
often  a  final  run  when  the  fish  has 
been  worked  up  alongside  the  boat. 

There's  really  nothing  flashy 
about  the  fight  a  speck  puts  up. 
Aside  from  a  possible  surface  swirl 
or  splash  when  it  is  brought  next  to 
the  boat,  it's  not  a  surface  fighter. 
Specks  give  the  impression  of  boring 
deep  when  they  are  making  those 
initial  runs.  Only  in  surf  fishing  or 
extremely  shallow  water  does  an 
angler  get  a  glimpse  of  the  fish 
before  it  is  ready  to  be  landed. 

It  can't  be  stressed  too  strongly 
that  speckled  trout  have  extremely 
tender  mouths.  Hooks  are  easily 
pulled  from  the  flesh,  so  the  fish 
can't  be  'horsed'  in.  After  losing  a 
few  fish  by  trying  to  wear  them 
down  too  quickly,  most  anglers  soon 
learn  how  much  pressure  they  can 
exert. 


peckled  trout  strike  both  natural 
aits  like  shrimp,  cockaho 
linnows  (shown  above),  and 
hiners  and  provocative  lures. 

Although  most  speckled  fishing  in 
ammer  is  done  from  boats,  these 
sh  furnish  top  sport  in  Louisiana's 
arf.  While  it  is  true  that  Grand  Isle 
ffers  the  only  surf  fishing  that  can 
e  reached  by  automobile,  surf 
shing  is  available  at  any  of  the 
arrier  islands  and  along  the  coast. 

Because  it  takes  a  boat  to  reach  any 
f  the  surf  fishing  areas  other  than 
Irand  Isle,  this  mobility  makes  most 
iglers  forget  that  surf  or  shoreline 
m  be  highly  productive  for  specks. 

Because  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
3astal  islands  and  those  streches  of 
loreline  that  lend  themselves  to 
jeckled  trout  fishing,  most  anglers 
verlook  a  method  of  taking  specks 
\at  combines  the  productivity,  of 
arf  fishing  with  angling  from  a 
3at. 

Simply  v^rork  the  expanse  of  surf 
om  offshore,  casting  toward  shore. 

eliminates  the  wading  and  long 
istance  casting  usually  associated 
ith  surf  fishing.  Anglers  who  have 
led  it  have  been  well  rewarded 
ith  trout  action. 

Wherever  you  take  them,  these 
sh  belong  to  a  southern  summer, 
hey're  a  definite  part  of  saltwater 
igling  for  a  great  number  of 
eople.  Speckled  trout  fishing 
oesn't  call  for  a  vast  amount  of 
ickle  or  equipment.  It's 
holesome,  saHsfying  sport.  On 
lose  brassy  late  summer  days, 
/ery  angler  has  a  right  to  have  a  few 
seeks  before  his  eyes. 


Those  late  summer  specks  are 
dogged  fighters  ivhen  played 
on  light  tackle.  A  session  with 
them  often  provides  respite 
from  the  dog  days  of  summer. 
They  are  fun  to  catch  and  most 
saltwater  anglers  knoiv  specks 
provide  an  extra  bonus  in  that 
they're  caught  almost  year 
'round. 
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Alligator  Tales 

Alligator  meat  may  well  be  the  hottest 
commodity  on  the  market  this  fall.  This  year 
trappers  will  be  allowed  to  sell  this  secon- 
dary product  of  the  reptile  sought  for  its 
valuable  hide. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  the  National  Alligator  Associa- 
tion, and  at  least  one  major  seafood  dealer 
who  will  be  handling  alligator  meat  this  fall, 
anticipate  good  reception  of  this  unique 
food  product.  And,  according  to  several  ex- 
pert tasters  and  local  trappers  who  have 
long  known  the  secret,  alligator  tail  pre- 
pared properly,  is  delicious! 

Favorite  recipes  seem  to  be  traditional 
south  Louisiana  sauce  piquante,  fried  tail 
and  'gator  soup.  The  meat  has  been  com- 
pared in  texture  and  taste  to  veal,  chicken, 
and  pork.  But  though  it  is  similar,  'gator  has 
a  flavor  all  of  its  own. 

Alligator  season  this  year  will  be  held  in 
September  with  hunting  permitted  in  certain 
areas  only,  with  consent  of  landowners,  ac- 
cording to  specific  harvest  methods,  and 
following  stringent  regulations. 

Areas  open  to  hunting  include  portions  of 
the  parishes  of  Cameron,  Calcasieu,  Ver- 
milion, Iberia,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne, 
Lafourche,  St.  Charles,  Jefferson, 
Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Tam- 
many. 

Up  until  last  year,  only  Cameron,  Cal- 
casieu, and  Vermilion  Parishes  were  open. 
This  year  will  be  the  second  season  in 
which  hunting  will  be  allowed  in  nine  addi- 
tional parishes  as  a  result  of  the  reclassifi- 
cation of  the  alligator  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Hunting  is  strictly  regu- 
lated through  a  special  tagging  and  licens- 
ing system.  Indiscriminate  hunting  of  al- 


ligators anywhere  in  Louisiana  or  in  the  de- 
signated areas  out-of-season  is  a  violation 
of  state  and  federal  law. 

Anyone  considering  alligator  hunting 
must  contact  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  for  details  on  regulations  and  re- 
quirements. Trappers  selling  the  meat  must 
adhere  to  Board  of  Health  criteria. 

Last  year's  alligator  season  was  highly 
successful  with  18,000  tags  issued  and  a 
total  harvest  of  16,500  'gators.  "We  antici- 
pate a  similar  season  this  year  but  with 
increased  tag  utilization,"  asserts  Johnnie 
Tarver,  assistant  chief,  fur  and  refuge  divi- 
sion. 

And,  this  year's  season  promises  to  be 
more  productive  for  the  trapper  and  more 
exciting  for  the  consumer  because  of  the 
new  product  on  the  market:  alligator  tail. 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum 

A  visit  to  the  New  Orleans  French  Quar- 
ter would  not  be  complete  for  outdoorsmen 
and  naturalists  without  a  visit  to  400  Royal 
Street. 

Each  year,  an  estimated  80,000  folks 
visit  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum  to  view 
its  collection  of  birds,  waterfowl,  native 
wildlife  in  natural  habitat  settings,  but- 
terflies, and  other  wildlife  specimens. 
Thousands  of  school  children  from  across 
the  state  tour  the  exhibits  as  part  of  their 
out-of-classroom  study. 

Museum  guard  Gene  Stock  is  always  on 
hand  to  direct  visitors  through  the  exhibits 
and  even  offer  a  bit  of  friendly  advice  to 
tourists.  He  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
museum  houses  more  birds  than  most 
people  can  expect  to  see  in  a  lifetime. 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum  is  open 
to  visitors  Monday  through  Friday,  exclud- 
ing holidays,  from  8:30-3:45. 


Big  Game  Records 

Deer  hunters  who  plan  on  bagging 
trophies  during  the  upcoming  hunting  sea- 
son, take  note! 

Louisiana  has  set  up  a  big  game  records 
list  to  recognize  hunters  of  trophy  animals. 
Louisiana  Big  Game  Records  employs  the 
same  system  as  North  American  Big  Game 
Records  except  that  the  minimum  score  is 
lowered  from  1 70  to  1 60  for  typical  white  tail 
deer;  195  to  185  for  nontypical  white  tail 
deer. 

All  rules  pertaining  to  kill  for  North  Ameri- 
can Big  Game  Records  hold  for  Louisiana. 
The  animal  must  be  taken  in  fair  chase;  use 
of  airplanes,  helicopters,  and  other  types  of 
vehicles  is  prohibited;  use  of  drugs  is  not 
permitted. 

There  are  ten  official  measurers 
throughout  the  state  to  provide  an  objective 
and  accurate  measuring  service,  free  of 
charge.  These  people  are  certified  by  the 
North  American  Big  Game  Awards  Prog- 
ram, administered  by  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. 

Hunters  who  think  they  have  potential 
trophies  can  obtain  applications  by  contact- 
ing one  of  the  following  official  North  Ameri- 
can Big  Game  Records  Keepers  at  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  district  offices:  Bob 
Kimble,  Minden  (318)  377-3575;  Jerry  Far- 
rar,  Monroe  (31 8)  343-4044;  Jerald  Owens, 
Alexandria  (318)487-5885;  Reggie  Wycoff, 
Fernday  (318)  757-4571;  John  Robinette, 
Lake  Charles  (318)  491-2588;  Kerney 
Sonnier,  Opelousas  (318)  942-7553;  Dan 
Dennett,  Baton  Rouge  (504)  342-5868; 
David  Moreland,  Baton  Rouge  (504)  342- 
5875;  Joe  Herring,  Baton  Rouge  (504) 
342-5868;  and  David  John,  New  Orleans 
(504)  568-5612. 

Louisiana  Big  Game  Records  also  in- 
cludes a  category  for  wild  turkey,  measured 
according  to  size  of  spurs. 

Hotline  for  Game  Law 
Violations 

Concerned  conservationists  can  now 
report  game  law  violations  via  a  toll  free 
telephone  number  direct  to  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  personnel  in  New 
Orleans.  This  new  telephone  link  will  pro- 
vide direct  communication  with  agents  on 
duty  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

Through  callingthis  number,  immediate 
contact  can  be  established  with  staff  per- 
sonnel throughout  Louisiana  by  statewide 
two-way  radio  and  by  telephone.  The  hot- 
line number  will  serve  as  an  enforcement 
tool  by  facilitating  reports  of  game  and  fish 
law  violations.  It  will  allow  the  department 
to  expand  its  services  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana. 

To  report  game  and  fish  law  viola- 
tions, dial  toll  free  1-800-442-2511. 


Canada  Goose   Migration 
Study 

The  raucous  screams  of  Canada  geese 
and  the  thrill  of  seeing  thousands  of  them  in 
flight  was  once  a  tradition  to  Louisiana  hun- 
ters each  winter.  Today  they  no  longer 
come  to  our  state  by  the  thousands:  two 
decades  ago,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
they  simply  quit  showing  up  this  far  south. 
This  ended  a  legacy  that  had  endured  for 
many  centuries  and  culminated  in  the  clo- 
sure of  the  Canadian  goose  hunting  sea- 
son. 

Since  then,  biologists  at  Rockefeller  Re- 
fuge have  studied  ways  to  attract  this  fine 
bird  to  the  state.  They  started  a  small  resi- 
dent population  of  geese  at  Rockefeller  in 
hopes  that  their  offspring  would  return  each 
year  after  nesting  in  the  far  north  country. 

Today  there  is  a  study  underway  at 
Louisiana  State  University  in  cooperation 
with  the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council  and 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  The  study  is  seeking  more  infor- 
mation about  the  bird's  patterns  of  migra- 
tion to  turn  over  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conser- 
vation, and  the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council. 
The  council  will  use  the  data  to  develop  a 
strategy  to  return  the  birds  to  their  historic 
patterns  of  migration. 

Scientists,  using  a  powerful  computer, 
hope  it  will  yield  clues  to  help  conser- 
vationists redistribute  the  flocks,  more  than 
a  million  birds,  that  now  winter  mostly  in 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Tennessee. 

Redistribution  could  help  the  geese 
avoid  a  catastrophe  such  as  a  drought  or  oil 
spill  that  could  jeopardize  food  and  fresh 
water,  two  essential  requirements  for  their 
survival. 

"We  urge  people  finding  banded  birds  to 
send  the  bands  to  us,"  emphasized  Hugh 
Bateman,  assistant  federal  aid  coordinator 


with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  "Cooperation  by  the  public  is 
essential  to  the  program's  success." 

One  of  the  questions  that  may  be 
answered  by  the  study:  is  it  true  that  north- 
ern refuges  are  short  stopping  the  birds 
before  they  get  to  Louisiana? 

Biologists  say  chances  are  fairly  good 
that  the  Canada  could  resume  traditional 
migration  patterns  so  that  once  again  this 
honking  goose  can  be  seen  and  heard 
throughout  the  Louisiana  marsh  each  year. 


Helping  Insure 
the  Future 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  has  been  described  as  "having 
done  more  to  insure  a  healthy  future 
of  the  hunting  and  fishing  sports 
than  any  other  program  in  exis- 
tence." 

Today,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  sportsmen  have  a  nation- 
ally recognized  platform  from  which 
to  spread  the  word  on  the 
sportsman's  leading  role  in  conser- 
vation. NHF  Day  provides  that  plat- 
form. 

How  many  people  participate  in 
NHF  Day,  September  27, 1 980,  and 
how  many  programs  are  held  is  up 
to  you.  Every  sportsman  makes  a 
difference. 
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Louisiana 

Conservationist 

Mailing  List 

Update 


Because  our  circulation  has  grown 
to  thousands  of  names,  we  are  updat- 
ing our  computerized  mailing  list.  If  you 
are  receiving  more  than  one  copy  of 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist  or  no 
longer  have  a  continued  interest  in  our 
magazine,  we  request  that  you  notify 
us  so  that  corrections  can  be  made. 

If  you  have  a  change  of  address, 
send  that  to  us  also,  along  with  your  old 
address  label. 

Please  allow  3-4  months  for  any 
subscription  changes. 


n  Please  add  my  name  to  your  mail- 
ing list  to  receive  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist. 

n  Address  change.  (Attach  old  ad- 
dress label.) 

□  I  no  longer  wish  to  receive  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  Please  re- 
move my  name  from  your  mailing  list. 


City 


Zip 


Mail  to: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

400  Royal  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 

Don't  forget  to  attach  recent  address 
label  for  changes  in  present  subscrip- 
tion. 


"WE 
GET 
LETTERS..." 


Gentlemen: 

Your  Conservationote  on  the  bobcat 
scent  post  study  that  appeared  in  the 
Second  Quarter  Issue  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  was  read  with  great  in- 
terest. 

In  my  yard  from  time  to  time  there 
have  been  rabbits,  squirrels,  owls, 
hawks,  fawn,  deer  tracks,  a  gray  fox, 
and  recently  a  bobcat. 

Last  fall  there  were  two  bobcat  kit- 
tens playing  in  the  road  near  my  place. 
The  approach  of  my  car  scared  them 
into  the  woods.  This  past  Friday  about 
dusk,  a  grown  bobcat  bounded  across 
my  yard  and  up  a  tree.  1  was  in  the 
house  when  I  saw  him  and  by  the  time  I 
got  outside  he  was  gone. 

I  call  this  to  your  attention  in  the 
event  the  information  is  useful  to  you 
and  because  if  I  can  assist  your  depart- 
ment in  any  way  I  would  like  to  do  so. 
Golden  Mills 
Pride,  LA 

if  sounds  like  ijou  have  a  mini  midlife 
refuge  in  your  yard.  In  recent  years  bobcats 
have  been  tnaking  a  comeback  in  many  areas 
of  the  state,  so  it's  not  surprising  to  hear  of 
your  sightings.  TJiank  you  for  the  informa- 
tion. -  Editor 
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Dear  Bob; 

I  have  received  well  over  100  letters 
in  response  to  the  article  on  butterflies 
and  moths  which  appeared  in  January 
1979  Louisiana  Consenmtionist. 

I  was  most  surprised  at  the  number 
of  letters  received  from  other  states 
such  as  Florida,  New  York,  Indiana, 
etc.  What, really  astounded  me  was  the 
number  of  letters  from  Surinam,  South 
American,  and  Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon).  I've 
enclosed  copies  of  each.  I  had  no  idea 
this  magazine  was  so  far  reaching. 

Best  wishes, 

Vernon  Brou 

Edgard,  LA 

Dear  Mr.  Dennie: 

I  enjoyed  reading  the  article  on 
"Those  Wild  and  Scenic  Streams,"  in 
the  Second  Quarter  issue  of  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist.  The  reason  I 
am  writing  this  letter  is  because  I  am 
hoping  something  can  be  done  about 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  four 
beautiful  streams  in  the  parish  in  which 
I  live.  I  live  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Jackson  Parish,  also  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  Jackson-Bienville  Game  Manage- 
ment Area.  The  four  streams  that  I  am 
concerned  about  are  these:  Cypress 
Creek,  Redwine  Creek,  Madden 
Creek,  and  Dugdemonia  Creek.  I  wish 
there  was  a  law  to  stop  the  cutting  and 
clogging  up  of  these  creeks  and  sur- 
rounding bottomlands.  The  timber 
companies  in  this  area  are  the  worst 
destroyers  of  these  lands  and  creeks 
that  1  know  of. 

These  four  creeks  and  wonderful 
hardwood  bottoms  that  surround  them 
offer  some  of  the  best  hunting  in  the 
whole  state  and  maybe  the  whole  Un- 
ited States.  I  cannot  believe  that  four 
wonderful  creeks  like  these  can  run 
through  a  state-  managed  game  reserve 
and  not  a  single  thing  can  be  done  to 
some  of  them.  If  my  young  two-year- 
old  son  plans  to  hunt  or  fish  in  future 
years,  maybe  someone  who  cares  be- 
sides the  many,  many  people  in  my 
hometown  will  do  something  about 
this  awful  destruction.  Even  now  the 
saws  are  cutting  beautiful  hardwoods 
bottoms  and  clogging  up  these  creeks 
forever! 

James  R.  Freeman 
Ruston,  LA 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our  article 
on  scenic  streams  and  your  concern  with 
stream  preservation.  We  agree  there  are 
many  other  beautiful  streams  in  Louisiana 
which  are  worthy  of  protection.  Interest, 
from  the  general  public,  such  as  you  have 
demonstrated  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  scenic  rivers  program.  -  Editor 


Sirs: 

I  just  read  the  winded  comment  of 
the  liberal  from  Alexandria.  I'd  suggest 
to  Mr.  Donald  Baker  that  he  should 
immediately  return  to  Texas  where  he 
is  charged  a  fee  for  everything  he  does 
except  breathing. 

Fellows  like  this  are  what's  wrong 
with  the  country  today.  Next  thing,  he 
will  suggest  that  a  small  fee  should  be 
imposed  on  the  weapons  we  have. 

Have  you  noticed  your  periodicals 
lately?  It's  impossible  to  read  an  article 
because  of  the  darn  ads.  A  few  days  ago 
I  started  tearing  ads  from  my  latest 
Reader's  Digest  just  to  see  what  I'd 
have  left  as  reading  material.  There  was 
very  little  left,  believe  me. 

Keep  your  magazine  just  as  it  is.  It's 

great!  Truby  Eric  Duhon 

Lafayette,  LA 

We  appreciate  comments  from  our  readers 
on  the  possibility  of  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist converting  from  a  free  publi- 
cation to  paid  subscription.  Many  other 
states  charge  for  their  magazines  and  there 
may  come  a  time  when  Louisiana  will  follow 
suit.  -  Editor 

Dear  Sir, 

I  had  to  write  to  you  concerning  the 
boating  safety  article  in  your  2nd  Quar- 
ter issue.  I  took  the  boating  quiz  and 
only  missed  two. 

The  point  is  I  am  a  33-year-old 
housewife  and  mother  and  we  only  use 
our  boat  for  pleasure  fishing  near 
home.  We  used  to  enjoy  boating,  but 
now  we  are  uneasy  on  the  water.  We 
have  seen  so  many  people  ignore 
common-sense  safety  in  their  boats 
and  not  only  cause  dangers  for  them- 
selves, but  for  everyone  else  on  the  wa- 
ter. 

I  don't  have  the  answer  as  to  how  to 
make  these  people  aware  of  the  danger 
they  are  causing  to  themselves  and 
others.  The  Coast  Guard  can't  be 
everywhere  and  Louisiana  has  miles 
and  miles  of  waterways. 

It  seems  to  me  there  used  to  be  a 
bond  between  people  on  the  water.  As 
more  and  more  people  have  been  able 
to  buy  boats  and  take  to  the  waterways 
this  bond  has  disappeared.  It's  speed 
and  power  now. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  still  re- 
spect the  waterways  and  boat  safety.  I 
just  wish  there  were  many  more. 
Please  keep  up  the  articles  on  boat 
safety. 

Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Gonzales 
Labadieville,  LA 

Concerned  individuals  interested  in 
safety  encourage  universal  safe  boating. 
Thank  you  for  your  comments.  People  like 
yourself  help  maintain  a  degree  of  safety  on 
Louisiana  watenvays.  -  Editor 


Pie  s  Potpourri 


By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


ouisiana  Seafood  Gumbo 

large  tablespoons  oil 

large  tablespoons  flour 

large  onions,  chopped 

cups  okra,  chopped 

tablespoons  oil 

can  tomatoes 

pods  garlic,  minced 

quarts  water 

alt,  black  and  red  pepper 
Iz  cup  parsley,  finely  chopped 
I2  cup  green  onion  tops,  finely  chopped 

pounds  shrimp 
k  pint  oysters 

can  crabmeat 
everal  whole  crabs  cleaned 

and  their  claws 

Make  roux  of  oil  and  flour,  stirring 
onstantly  until  dark  brown.  Add 
hrimp  to  roux  and  cook  for  a  few 
ninutes.  Set  aside.  Smother  okra  and 
mions  in  oil.  Add  tomatoes  and  garlic 
vhen  okra  is  almost  done.  Cook  a  few 
ninutes  longer,  then  add  water  and  salt 


and  pepper.  Combine  shrimp  roux 
mixture  with  okra  and  simmer  for  about 
30  minutes.  Add  oysters,  crabmeat  and 
whole  crabs  and  simmer  until  crabs  are 
cooked.  Add  parsley  and  green  onions 
and  simmer  another  15-20  minutes. 
Serve  over  rice  and  let  each  person  add 
fresh  file  to  their  taste. 

Summer  Preparation  of  Okra 
for  Winter  Gumbo 

Buy  young  fresh  okra  in  the  summer 
and  freeze  it  cooked  down  ready  for 
instant  winter  gumbo  by  adding  seafood 
and  water.  It  will  take  several  hours  for 
preparation,  but  it's  well  worth  the  effort 
considering  you  can  have  a  gumbo  ready 
in  half  the  time  later  on. 

Wash  okra  thoroughly  and  quickly.  It 
becomes  slimy  and  hard  to  handle  if  it 
remains  in  the  water  too  long.  Slice  the 
okra  as  thin  as  possible.  Heat  2 
tablespoons  oil  in  a  large  dutch  oven  or 
roaster  and  add  okra  and  1  tablespoon 
vinegar  per  batch.  After  cooking  for 


approximately  2  hours  for  each  2  gallon 
batch  of  okra  add  2  large  chopped 
onions,  1  bell  pepper  and  5  stalks  celery. 
Use  fresh  tomatoes  if  available,  or 
subshtute  2  large  cans  of  tomatoes  per 
batch  and  season  with  salt,  red  pepper. 
Tabasco  sauce  and  Worcestershire  sauce 
to  taste.  This  takes  about  3  to  4  hours 
total  cooking  time  on  direct  heat.  You 
can  use  this  same  method  and  cook  in  an 
uncovered  roaster  in  the  oven  on  low 
heat;  however  it  takes  approximately  8 
hours.  An  occasional  sHr  to  keep  it  from 
sticking  is  all  that's  needed.  Cook  the 
mixture  until  the  okra  has  cooked  down 
and  is  not  visible  as  slices. 

When  ready  to  use,  defrost  okra  and 
place  in  gumbo  pot.  For  1  quart  of  okra, 
add  2  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Stir  untti 
okra  is  thoroughly  mixed.  Add  shrimp 
oysters  and/or  lump  crab  meat.  Cook 
approximately  20  minutes,  or  until 
seafood  is  done.  Check  the  seasoning 
adding  more  if  needed  and  serve  ove 
hot  steamed  rice. 
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